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ABSTRACT 


The list of 2 ological elements that have been pro within the last three 
centuries includes innate ideas which served to justify the doctrines of the church while 
rejecting the authority of the scholastics. Innate ideas were opposed by the empiricists 
as undemonstrable, a revolutionary epoch finding support in the doctrine of associated 
ideas, received through the senses. When this theory seemed to lead the skepticism, 
separate faculties were advocated, thus providing an innate form to human mental and 
moral life which was independent of experience. Faculty psychology became top-heavy 
and was abandoned, only to reappear in our day in the form of abilities, whether of 
“intelligence” or of other skills. The experimental period produced the notion of sensa- 
tions and feelings as elements, but this could not meet the difficulties of the mind-body 
problem. Other proposed elements include separate instincts, specific reflexes, innate 
structures or Gestalten, and wishes or desires. The disagreement about the nature and 
number of the elements suggests that psychology has pursued a false analogy. Instead 
of describing the process of social life in terms of antecedent elements, the so-called 
— could better be interpreted in terms of the process and as significant aspects of 
e process. 


The history of reflective thinking on the subject of personality 
records a series of unsuccessful efforts to designate the elements into 
which it can be resolved. That mind and personality are complex is 
obvious, and that the ultimate and simple constituents may be dis- 
covered has long been assumed. A survey of some of the most in- 
fluential of them should prove profitable to the student of social 
psychology and should aid in placing our current views in a certain 
perspective. 

Two observations seem justified from an examination of the story. 
One is that formulations have been repeatedly rejected, not by those 
who found them unacceptable at the outset, but by those who ac- 
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cepted them and later found them wanting. It seems impossible for 
the author of a theory ever to give it up, for the idols of the cave will 
not be denied their worship. Bacon exhorts us to be suspicious of 
any conclusion concerning which we find ourselves enthusiastic, but 
like Ephraim, joined to his idols, the only ear turned is the deaf ear. 

It is not rare, however, for the disciples of a master to revise his 
teaching. If the product is overadvertised and fails to do what has 
been claimed for it, some young man will begin to tinker. Then he, 
in turn, presents a new finality to the world. 

For our academic forefathers down to our own generation did aim 
high. Each one knew that his predecessors erred, but he fondly 
hoped to say the last final word. Yet each final word, once new and 
shining like a coin from the mint, becomes tarnished and of little 
worth. Antique thoughts do not rise in value like period furniture; 
at the most they are like fossils in a museum, revealing the past 
experiments of nature. 

Is it admissible to boast that we live in a generation of scholars 
who make no pretention to finality? There are surely some who re- 
joice at the thought that our successors will change our doctrines, 
and are pleased with the prospect that our work will be made out of 
date by those who shall carry on the task of discovery. It was not 
so in former days. Hegel or Spencer thought they builded for the 
ages, but the successors of Hegel or Herbert Spencer could hardly 
wait for the architect to move out before they began the remodeling 
and wrecking. 

But although the authors of theories felt confident of final and 
absolute truth, it is easy to see how relative they were, not only be- 
cause they neglected essential facts, but also because social, political, 
and economic conditions always affect the abstractions of psycho- 
logical theory. There is a compulsive nature of social thought, or at 
least social conditions always influence views about human nature. 

It is sobering to our egotism to realize that we are the children of 
our time, even as psychologists. The theoretical psychology of a 
convinced slave-holder could hardly have been the same as that of a 
confirmed abolitionist. This need not make us cynical but it does 
enable us to understand why men in the past advocated views that 
we find impossible to take seriously. 
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If we begin with the era called modern we may first briefly men- 
tion the theory of innate ideas. It was in the period of the Thirty 
Years’ War, when the foundations of certainty were threatened. 
Since men could no longer safely rely on authority and the conflicting 
sentences of the monks, and since the church, the state, and the 
vigorous new science were firmly established on something, men 
considered the ideas, beliefs, and axioms, both moral and scientific, 
to be as much an innate part of them as the color of their eyes. Ideas 
were the elements. Innate ideas, instinctive ideas, they were, never 
having been taught or learned. With this equipment it was possible 
to account for the activities and organization of the world. 

Neglecting everything else but the elements, we may note that 
ideas were the possession of an existing soul. Ideas were not the 
soul—the soul had ideas. Ideas were innate. This was proved be- 
cause they were certain, self-evident, and had no origin in remem- 
bered experience. The advocates were unable to overcome the handi- 
cap of cultural isolation. Everyone, everywhere, admitted a belief 
in God; therefore such a belief was born in everyone. It was cen- 
turies before the notion of the mores was advanced and the tendency 
to assume as universally human that which is culturally old and still 
current was to reappear many times, surviving in the belated reason- 
ing of McDougall and Pareto. 

Ideas caused motion and action. It is easy to see the favorable soil 
for such a notion. Institutions were challenged and defended, and 
it was the hope of men that by opposing reason to tradition and to 
passion it would be possible to think a way out of the difficulties. 

Innate ideas were accepted, but they did not endure. The English 
scholars of the Enlightenment had no doubt of the value of reasoning, 
and if right ideas could only be spread, it seemed possible to reform 
and reconstruct a troubled world. It would be difficult for a revolu- 
tionist in an age when men were challenging the divine right of kings 
to accept the doctrine of innate ideas, and Locke and his followers 
were revolutionists. Ideas were still the ‘‘elements,” but not innate. 
It was a blank tablet on which the ideas were imprinted and whereon 
they were marvellously combined according to the fixed laws of as- 
sociation. This view prevailed for a long time, ending within the 
memory of men now living, though greatly modified in detail as 
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successive expounders tried to patch it up. It is today only a mu- 
seum-piece. 

This theory was a valuable tool for the defense of the democracy 
of that day. Reason produces action and consists of combinations 
of ideas which can be associated in obedience to fixed laws. At the 
hands of the Herbartians the ideas were endowed with force and 
power, struggling and surging to get over the threshold of conscious- 
ness, lending a hand to a friend or pushing off from the narrow stand- 
ing room all unwelcome companions. Elaborate mathematical for- 
mulas were developed to describe what would happen in the seething 
company. 

Two things happened to lead to the revision and ultimate rejection 
of this formulation. One was the difficulty of accounting for the con- 
nection of ideas, defined as immaterial, with the brawn and sinews 
of the body, through the brain, which were admittedly material and 
grossly so. The keenest minds of the age were racked as they strove 
to find a plausible answer. And many answers were given, of which 
none has survived. Like so many other problems, it was not solved; 
it was simply outgrown. How a spiritual force coming from outside 
could touch a ponderable nerve-mass was insoluble because it didn’t 
happen. At least so later thinkers concluded. William James exer- 
cised his genius wrestling with this puzzle, but his views have only 
a historical interest. If, on the other hand, ideas are assumed to 
occur within the course of experience and not as its cause and source, 
a more satisfactory statement of the relation is possible. 

Another influence affecting the associationist psychology was the 
waning enthusiasm for the equalitarian theory. It is a paradox of 
democracy that in breaking up hereditary inequalities and privileges 
it stimulates competition and struggle and thus encourages indi- 
vidual differences. The modern vocational guidance advisers, with 
their “batteries” of tests aiming to reveal the important I.Q.’s were 
anticipated in aim nearly a century and a half ago by a “faculty 
psychology” that sought to describe our elements as specific ca- 
pacities, varying in individuals, governed by separate organs of the 
brain, and discoverable by observing the external contours of the 
skull. 


Phrenology is gone, surviving only as a form of charleton sooth- 
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saying, and its list of faculties has disappeared with it, but the keen- 
eyed student may at times see it thinly disguised in current notions 
about abilities or capacities or even instincts. There is, however, no 
attempt at present to formulate a list of elemental faculties. The 
failure of the phrenological system of elements was due in part to 
the top-heavy growth of the list of faculties and the growing list of 
inconsistencies and exceptions. Its death-blow was received when 
brain physiologists succeeded in localizing the functions of various 
parts of the brain. The organ of the faculty of reverence, which 
every good preacher needs to have well developed, turned out to be 
the motor center controlling the muscles that move the toes. Rarely 
has a widely accepted theory received such a conclusive refutation. 

But faculty psychology survived in various ways, and the division 
into intellect, feeling, and will has in it the same basic logic. Books 
have been written not so long since on the training of the will, as 
though it were a race horse to be trotted around a track. 

The great experimental movement in psychology moved a step 
closer in the relating of mind and body. This work, begun in 
Germany, soon spread abroad and led to the founding of laboratories 
and to the present independence and isolation of psychology from 
philosophy. The tragedy of King Lear foretold the ingratitude of 
this lusty daughter and her distress when her orphaned state was 
realized. Physiological psychology owes its existence to physiologists 
who wished to know what correlations could be discovered between 
eye and color, tongue and taste, and all the rest of our equipment. 
Its most brilliant achievements were obtained in the effort to follow 
the model of chemistry where the elements have yielded to patient 
inquiry following a sound method. 

The element of physiology is the cell. Perfected microscopic 
technique had made it possible to see them in their isolation. To 
what extent was it possible to find conscious experiences as simple 
and unitary as the neurone? Reasoning had already been broken up 
into judgments, judgments into terms, terms traced back to percep- 
tions, and these in turn broken up into “sensations.” To find the ele- 
mentary sensations gifted men labored for many years and with 
brilliant results. They had started with five senses but they ended 
with dozens of specific ones, and hundreds of degrees. It was proved 
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in the laboratory that the human consciousness can distinguish 
hundreds of shades of gray. Touch is not one sense but five; taste 
is four; and smell is many more. Sense organs were even discovered 
in ambush in unsuspected places in muscles, tendons, and joints, else 
we could not know when we move. 

The analysis of sensation into the hundreds of elements and the 
correlating of these elements with the cells of the sense organs, and 
the successful blazing of the trail along the sensory nerves to the 
outer bark (cortex) of the brain along an association fiber to a motor 
center, then down to the muscle cell till the baby grasps the ball— 
all this was accomplished with gratifying unanimity. Another class 
of elements was also discovered—the feelings of pleasure and pain— 
though there was not quite the same unanimity, some authorities 
wishing to add other feelings. But the work of thirty years of patient 
seeking resulted in the agreement that only two classes of elements 
exist in human experience, sensations and feelings, the feelings re- 
sulting from the way in which the sensation is mediated. Any sensa- 
tion can be either pleasant or unpleasant; thus a too-bright _ will 
be unpleasant, as will one too dim. 

Having taken the machine apart, it was not so easy to put it 
together again. Just how the self is constituted was not easy to state, 
and the mechanism of desire and aversion was capable of a state- 
ment only approximately satisfactory. This was of little concern to 
many of the workers who were so interested in the analysis of experi- 
ence into elements and the correlation with physiology that the 
larger problems were put aside against a day of reckoning. And the 
day of reckoning came. By the second decade of the century, Ge- 
staltists, Behaviorists, and Freudians were advancing to the attack 
against different sectors of the position. 

In relating sensation and movement the experimentalists had 
gone a step beyond the early associationists. It was no longer a 
mystery how a sensory impulse could get into connection with a 
motor mechanism. The connection can actually be seen with the 
eye on a well-stained slide. In the twentieth century it was not 
necessary to interpolate an idea or a conscious process between sen- 
sory receptor and motor effector, for the sensation is defined as a 
stimulus and generates a current, and when this current runs over 
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the path the movement is complete. But what of consciousness? 
Various answers were given to this question, one of which was that 
consciousness indeed takes place, an “epiphenomenon”’ and not es- 
sential to behavior. Consciousness was compared to the sound of a 
gun, an invariable accompaniment under certain circumstances of 
certain connections but not necessary to the accurate work of the 
gun. The behaviorists simply put a silencer on the gun and claimed 
that it worked just as well. If behavior is the organization of the 
nervous system and is accomplished by synaptic connections, why 
appeal to consciousness? 

American Behaviorism may be thought of as an outgrowth of the 
physiological psychology, with its gadgets for the study of the body 
and its methods of introspection for explaining the mind; but in the 
meantime, another formulation of elemental constituents claimed 
attention and received wide approval. This was the doctrine of 
instincts. 

Two weaknesses in classic associationism help to make intelligible 
the rise of the instinct psychology. The first is the extreme rational- 
ism of the older view against which instinctivism is a reaction. It 
does not require a study of mob psychology to cast doubt on the 
doctrine that reasoned ideas are the cause of human conduct. Ra- 
tionalism was the effective polemic weapon for bringing to book the 
claims of ancient and outworn institutions. The associationists are 
not to be blamed for asserting the right to reason about such matters, 
nor is it strange that they should come to believe that rational 
thought was the prime mover in conduct. Whatever the steps by 
which it came about, there grew up a new recognition of impulse and 
emotional urge for which reasons are, indeed, sometimes given but 
which seem to have other sources than cold, passionless thought. 

But the most important influence in the new formulation was, of 
course, the new biology and the widespread attempt to apply its 
conclusions to every department of scientific inquiry from astronomy 
to child psychology. In medieval thought man was created with a 
dual nature, body and soul joined in a somewhat inharmonious 
union, with the task of making the best of it till the soul could be 
released from its dangerous partner. The teaching that man is, 
without reservation, animal, was new, exciting, and for good reason 
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unwelcome. At length it came to be accepted, and William James 
in 1890 presented man with a greater number of instincts than any 
other animal. Most of them, however, he found in the animals also, 
and the tendency became general to assign their origin to a pre- 
human period, or at latest, to a mythical age when “primitive man”’ 
was acquiring habits, useful enough for him, but of doubtful value, 
some of them, to us who were doomed to inherit them. 

For some thirty years instincts were unquestioned as the service- 
able and adequately known elements of personality. For a time 
psychologists retained the machinery of associated ideas, but these 
were later abandoned and the picturesque repertoire was the chief 
reliance of all social scientists. It is true that the instincts were most 
useful for retrospective explanations. They served chiefly to “ex- 
plain” the past acts of men by appealing to the more remote acts 
of beasts. The alibi it offered to man was a bit unheroic. The acts 
and thoughts of a man were, it is true, due to experience, but never 
to his own experience. One writer traced the satisfaction of baseball 
to the savages whose clubs were necessary to survival, as was their 
skill in running and throwing. 

The decline of instinctivism was rapid, once it began. Several diffi- 
culties began to appear in the thought of those who had accepted the 
doctrine with enthusiasm and had proceeded to try to carry it out 
as a method. One of these difficulties was the impossibility of de- 
termining the number of these elements or of any certainty as to 
their nature. Various lists were proposed, many lists eventually ap- 
pearing, but hardly any two lists agreed, nor was it possible to bring 
the problem to a crucial test or to any test. It presently appeared 
that there was no method. The “primitive man” appealed to was 
placed so far back in time that no facts were available and resort was 
had to imaginary accounts, interesting little stories of fanciful events 
which might explain had they been true but of which there was no 
evidence. Once psychologists became critical of the notion it was easy 
to see, by a comparison of peoples and epochs, that what had been as- 
sumed to be a universal human instinct was in fact only the acquired 
attitude taken over from a social custom. 

The instincts failed to meet the needs of students of human nature 
because evidence was lacking that the complicated inherited habits 
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which are so characteristic of birds, beasts, and insects have their 
counterpart in the human organism. The number of instincts ap- 
pears to be in inverse ratio to educability, and of all animals man is 
the most educable and plastic of living creatures. If we seek the ele- 
ments we shall look for them in vain in the instincts. 

When the Behaviorists appeared on the scene, physiological psy- 
chology had finished the inventory of sensations and feelings and 
was occupied in attacking other problems by the method of intro- 
spection under controlled laboratory conditions. Eventually Be- 
havorism offered, as the elements we are seeking, a list of inherited 
reflexes, which by conditioning permit the development of a per- 
sonality. 

We may note circumstances that led to the appearance of this 
formulation: the controversy about imageless thought, the rise of 
reflexology in Russia, the experimental work on animals, and the 
collapse of the instinct doctrine, already mentioned. 

The controversy about imageless thought began in Germany, but 
was taken up in the learned journals in America and elsewhere. A 
very brief account will suffice. The orthodox theory of mental ele- 
ments required sensations, which were bundled up into perceptions, 
and could be revived as images. When some experiments were pub- 
lished declaring that in reasoning out certain problems some of the 
subjects reported that no imagery was present, violent disputes 
arose, Wundt claiming that the introspection could not have been 
accurate. His opponents insisted that they were correct and that 
they had introspected correctly since they were “trained” intro- 
spectionists. 

Sides were taken freely on the issue, but one unexpected position 
was that of the Behaviorists, who felt that if the high priests of intro- 
spection could not agree it was justifiable to pronounce a plague on 
both their houses. Accordingly this was done, and since introspec- 
tion involves conscious memory and since the introspectionist meth- 
od was to be discarded, the concept of consciousness was discarded as 
unnecessary and even redundant. 

The brilliant experiments on animals had shown what surprisingly 
interesting results can be obtained by setting a problem for an ani- 
mal, observing him carefully, varying the conditions, and recording 
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the results. Here, of course, there was no introspection, and if there 
was consciousness it was irrelevant. 

The familiar Russian experiments on animals showed how animals 
and even man can, by simultaneous presentation of stimuli, acquire 
an automatic response to what was originally wholly ineffective. 
This gave hope of stating the complicated behavior of adults as the 
effect of such simultaneous association of cues. 

Finally, the decline of the vogue of instinctivism resulted in the 
formulation of a list of inherited movements that could be observed 
and recorded in careful observations on children so controlled as to 
admit of verification by other investigators. Thus the specious ap- 
peal to a fictitious archeology of human behavior was made un- 
necessary. 

The experiments were carefully done and the enthusiasm with 
which the results were received by many of the younger men resulted 
in the announcement of a whole system instead of a valuable contri- 
bution to the old. The reflex was regarded as the key to the interpre- 
tation of human life and the conditioning of the reflexes was pre- 
sented in a manner analogous to the doctrine of association of ideas 
a hundred years older. Since the reflexes are simple and universal in 
children, it was thought to be possible, by skilful conditioning, to 
produce any desired type of behavior and thus offer to education 
a new and sovereign method. 

But difficulties appeared. The reflexes are indeed present and ex- 
ist in large number. On the other hand, they are relatively invariable 
and can be modified or suppressed with the utmost difficulty. Con- 
ditioning, as revealed by the experiments and the observations, did 
not alter the course of the reflex; it only changed the occasion of the 
reflex response. That the salivating dog should come to react to a 
musical note was interesting and significant, but it did not allow for 
the teaching of the old dog any new tricks. The Behaviorists in dis- 
cussing the acquisition of language by a child could make a plausible 
statement about how a child comes to understand the meaning of 
words said to him, or, in their terminology, how he comes to respond 
to words which are used to condition the original unconditioned re- 
flex. But when it is desired to tell about the child talking, the only 
contribution is: “In course of time the child comes to say: ‘open 
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box’ etc.” But the drooling dog did not come, in the course of time, 
to play the violin. The conditioning of a reflex is the arousal of an 
inherited movement by a stimulus not originally capable of such an 
effect; conditioning offers no interpretation of the growth and de- 
velopment of new and complicated habits and attitudes. The re- 
flexes and other less definite movements must enter into combina- 
tions for which conditioning is an inadequate explanation. 

About the same time that the Behaviorists began to publish in 
America, there arose another revolt against the traditional psychol- 
ogy with its elements of sensation and feeling. They began with 
some brilliant work in the psychology of perception and might have 
had more influence had they not yielded to the temptation, so com- 
mon in a commercial age, to build up a whole rival system. The de- 
tails of their criticisms cannot be given here, but mention may be 
made of their insistence that the sensations that were investigated 
in the laboratory were not the experiences that are constituents of 
normal experience. In distinguishing the many shades of gray, the 
observer is not only abstracting what is usually a marginal constitu- 
ent of experience: he is placing himself in a comparing attitude, 
according to instructions, and this attitude is necessary for the 
judgment to be made. The connection of attitude and perception 
compels a revision of the notion that sensations result from the mere 
excitation of an end-organ by external energy. Indeed, the criticism 
goes farther and insists that the reception of a sensation, far from 
being a primary or elementary experience, is the result of abstraction 
and sophistication, and these points are defended by means of in- 
genious experiments and careful logic. A perception is held to be 
always an organization with a form, or Gestalt, and the group has 
adopted the name of the Gestalt school.. The “bundle hypothesis”’ is 
successfully refuted, since the exact stimulus may be made to pro- 
duce a variety of effects. 

Some of the conditioning experiments which were accepted as con- 
clusive consisted in training an animal to go to a food-box that was 
the lighter of two. It was assumed that the sense organs were asso- 
ciated as to the tract used. The Gestalt psychologists repeated the 
experiment, then substituted a still lighter one and took the darker 
one away. The animal went to the new one which had not been 
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“conditioned” at all. This was held to show that the animal was re- 
sponding to a figure and was, in reality, choosing the “lighter of 
two.”’ Confirmatory results were obtained with children. 

The Gestalt seemed at first to be about ready to give up the con- 
cept of elements altogether and to derive their categories from the 
phenomena of interaction, but they were prevented from doing so by 
the difficulty encountered in accounting for the particular form or 
configuration. The assumption is made, therefore, that some of the 
Gestalten exist in the soul to correspond with those found in nature. 
While this doctrine is not prominent, it seems to be clearly held. 
But any accurate or experimentally determined number of these 
forms awaits demonstration. 

It is in the voluminous writings of the psychoanalytics that the 
sharpest break with psychology is made, for the nervous system is 
completely ignored and attention is largely confined to conflicts in 
the “soul” whose incestuous and selfish desires are assumed to be 
primary and elemental and therefore in tragic and perpetual conflict 
with social requirements. How the “movement” split promptly into 
a number of rival schools each with a leader claiming to be the only 
true prophet, how it was skilfully commercialized, how its propo- 
nents entered unhesitatingly into every specialized field of social 
science pontifically pronouncing conclusions in anthropology, so- 
ciology, history, biography, mythology, and religion, reaching at a 
bound the solution of problems for which patient scholars are still 
industriously laboring—all these are familiar to every reader. 

It has all the elements of a cult, for men “believe in” psycho- 
analysis as they believe in the gospel, or rather instead of believing 
in the gospel, not from scientific evidence but from emotional con- 
viction or from some personal emotional experience, as men adopt 
Christian Science because they have been healed of their worries. 

To account for the rapid rise and popularity of these views will be 
easier for our successors than for us. It came on the scene when or- 
thodox psychology was facing confusion. It emphasized sex at a 
time of world-wide post-war disorganization and subtly insinuated 
if it did not openly advocate a form of indulgence which every 
period of disorganization has witnessed but which had never before 
claimed a “scientific” justification. Its proponents are masters of 
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publicity and have characterized as “rationalization” all arguments 
and reasons that do not agree with their own. Dealing with mental 
abnormality, they have been of little assistance to legitimate psy- 
chiatry, since they cannot reveal, as physicians do, the details of 
their treatment to their medical colleagues. Their patients consist 
chiefly of the more affluent unfortunates who gladly pay for the com- 
forting assurance that their disorders are not serious since they have 
been present from earliest infancy. The doctrine is at present de- 
cidedly popular with a certain class of social workers who should 
know, if anyone does, what sex repression means. 

The central doctrine of the Unconscious (impressively capitalized) 
appears to be a hypostatization of the notion of the subliminal 
which is at least three hundred years old and has received recogni- 
tion ever since. But the Unconscious is presented in the books of 
these men as the most important aspect of human life, a rather re- 
pulsive dungeon where evil spirits are confined, to be exorcised by 
letting the cat out of the bag. If proof of the existence of this limbo 
is demanded reference is made to the maturation of problems, a 
phenomenon long familiar. Men have awakened from sleep to find 
a difficult solution all clearly apprehended, but it can also be said 
that a skater has suddenly found his performance improved, though 
this would not mean that the Unconscious had been exercising on 
the ice. 

Wishes or desires appear to be the limit of analysis here, and, under 
the influence of this formulation, certain sociologists and psycholo- 
gists have attempted to erect a structure on the same foundations. 
But all the desires of men on which data can be gathered turn out to 
be strivings or tendencies toward more or less specific goals, and to 
erect desires as units involves serious logical difficulties. A desire is 
transitory, a stage in activity, an impulse seeking a more or less 
definite satisfaction, a craving which disappears and dies when the 
goal is reached. Desires are phases of action but are not involved in 
all acts. There is also impulsive behavior and there are stabilized 
“sets”? which are related to past satisfactions and may be the occa- 
sion of future desires but are hardly to be identified with desires as 
such. 

Moreover, there are vague cravings which are capable of numerous 
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alternative directions. Social experience, moral norms, and collec- 
tive aims cannot be neglected in understanding the origin of desires 
and their complex nature. The attempt to make wishes the atoms or 
elements of personality results either in a rough classification of them 
or in a list of instinctive wishes which present all the logical difficul- 
ties of any instinct doctrine. Activity, movement, behavior, con- 
duct, striving—these are all indubitably to be asserted of kuman 
nature but to isolate one form of the activity as elemental would 
seem to be inadequate and indefensible. 

For wishes or desires include a striving for a definite goal of satis- 
faction, and this goal appears in experience as an image of what 
would satisfy the desire. The image, in turn, is derived from social 
experience and cannot, as far as we know, be unrelated to remem- 
bered or promised satisfactions. Desires, then, come from the cul- 
ture and not from the solitary soul. 

The list of elements could have been longer. We have seen that 
innate ideas have been proposed as fundamental elements; later on, 
acquired ideas, imprinted by sensations. The account has included 
the faculties variously enumerated, the sensations and feelings of the 
experimentalists, the instincts of the evolutionists, the reflexes of the 
Behaviorists, the forms of the Gestaltists, and the desires of various 
groups. What are the elements into which it is possible to analyze 
this unity? Or may it not be possible that the long and incongruous 
list reveals a search for the elements of something which is a unity 
of such a sort that it cannot be divided into elements? 

The question is not without importance, but the problem of per- 
sonality is not only in a very unsatisfactory state; we still are with- 
out a sound and agreed method by means of which it may be studied. 
It is surely not beyond the power of the human intellect. Personality 
is complex, but so is every object of study in every field of science. 
We need time, and patient men, able to search diligently and weigh 
their evidence impartially, not hugging doctrines as darling posses- 
sions, and concerned chiefly with sound procedures of testing their 
results. 

It would appear that the human personality always grows up in 
association and communication. The very word comes from the 
language of the stage and is a sort of metaphor signifying that we 
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play a part or assume a réle in the drama of life when we achieve a 
personality. For personality is an achievement and man is not born 
human, since to be a self is to be a subject which is its own object. 
It may be that, since personality is the sequel to a series of events 
that the elements are to be found, if we must have them, in the sur- 
rounding milieu. 

This is obviously true of the language one speaks. The vocabulary, 
the syntax, and the meaning of phrases, are incorporated into ex- 
perience with whatever increment of distortion or of enrichment. 
One might attempt to analyze a language, and, if it be reduced to 
writing, it would appear that all our vast literature can be inscribed 
by using just over a couple of dozen characters. But are they ele- 
ments? Do they have existence and meaning and function, consid- 
ered separately? Here is the letter s. Let us write the words “nail,” 
“now,” “pear,” “care,” “peak,” “pill.” If to each of these words we 
incorporate the s we have “snail,” “snow,” “spear,” “scare,” 
“speak,” “spill.” Is it possible to speak of the function of the s? No 
analysis of meanings will reveal any elementary quality in the s. 
Each word is a whole, a picture, a form, a Gestalt. It is not made up 
of elements. Each letter taken alone may be the object of attention, 
but in combination there is formed that which resists analysis. This 
analogy is not, of course, exact but may help to clarify the point. 

The attitudes are sometimes spoken of as elemental. But in what 
sense may we say so? The word attitude is here used to denote a 
tendency toward a mode of action, usually highly generalized, and 
resulting from the actions that have left their effect on the whole. The 
prejudices, biases, interests, preferences, loves, hates, and such like 
are words we use to denote attitudes. Now if a man has a violent prej- 
udice toward Mussolini, is an ardent admirer of Ghandi, is very much 
opposed to the tariff, is interested in the Boy Scout movement, pre- 
fers beef rather than pork, loves his child, and hates Fascism, we 
may speak of all these as attitudes. We may think of these tenden- 
cies present in him continually, ready to be evoked, perhaps even 
seeking to find some expression, though clearly they would have to 
take their turn. In one sense, perhaps, we may call them elements. 

But if attitudes be considered elements, they perform no such 
logical function as the elements of chemistry or of physiology. For 
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attitudes are demonstrably the result of action and may be most 
helpfully conceived as residual propensities or predispositions left 
over from social experience. The attitudes that are significant from 
the standpoint of a theory of personality are those incorporations 
into the individual self of habits and beliefs in the mores of a society. 

Neither ideas, faculties, instincts, nor attitudes exist as elements 
out of which personality is constituted. Rather do all of these, or 
what were supposed to be these, result from the particular selection 
and variation made by each individual person on the folkways and 
mores that he encounters. 

Perhaps the disagreements of the past three hundred years may 
be explained by assuming that the differences were due to the im- 
possibility of the problem. Men could not agree on the elements be- 
cause they do not exist. The assumption in all of them was that 
individuals constitute society. But if we assume that society pro- 
duces personalities, then the elements of personality will be found 
not in the individual self at all but in the collective life of his people. 

The history of the thought of the last three hundred years could 
almost be written as the passage in one realm of life and another 
from fixity and absoluteness to change and relativity. An immov- 
able world gave place to a revolving sphere; a fixed peasantry cruelly 
repressed in the fourteenth century in England and in France, and in 
the seventeenth in Germany and who had long remained bound to 
the soil, found freedom of movement and began to people the new 
world. Religious faith, once delivered as unchangeable, has become 
a developing experience, a matter permitting choice and freedom 
to individual men. Momentous changes came when the divine 
right of kings received its challenge with the execution of Charles I 
and its deathblow with the condemnation of Louis XVI. And if the 
American Declaration of Independence, which asserted that the con- 
sent of the governed was the source of the just power of the ruler, 
was disturbing to the later eighteenth century, it was blasphemous 
to the medieval mind and to all who held unrevised the medieval 
view of man. It was Woodrow Wilson in the twentieth century who, 
voicing what was in the minds of his people, expressed the ultimate 
consequence of this long movement when he declared that the reign 
of law, based on the consent of the governed, was to be sustained by 
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the “organized opinion of mankind.” In this statement opinion, 
with its tides and currents, was changed from an object of scorn to 
the final court of appeal in political life. 

It was not alone in ecclesiastical and political life that change and 
the relative replaced the fixed and absolute. The biology of the 
nineteenth century transformed the unchanging types, created by a 
thought of God, into slowly developing species still growing from 
form to form. Wide knowledge of a vaster world led to a study of 
comparative moral codes and folkways were seen to evolve into 
mores and into crescive institutions each with its life and history. 
In logic, reasoning, which had begun with a major premise and pro- 
ceeded up syllogistic stairs to a fixed conclusion, became an activity 
which begins with a difficulty and a problem and ends with a hypoth- 
esis whose life is uncertain, destined, like the ox-cart, to be discarded 
for something better when discovered. 

The theory of human nature which we call “psychology” did not 
assimilate this conception readily. Although political and social re- 
forms as well as theological movements were based on psychological 
arguments, yet these are seen in retrospect as consequences and 
corollaries of programs of action. Rousseau and Hobbes did not 
differ in their political views on account of their views of the original 
nature of man; their theories of human nature were arguments in 
support of their programs of action. And in the later controversies 
between rationalists and empiricists, no less than the more recent 
disputes between instinctivists and Behaviorists, both sides of the 
controversy agree in a common premise that there is a list of stable 
elements that can be discovered. The rebellious youth who defiantly 
appeals to his right to express his instinctive urges is a brother under 
the skin to the aged conservative who insists that the institutions of 
society are authoritative because they are founded on the immutable 
instincts of the race. It is only since the rise of recent social psychol- 
ogy that the conception of human nature as the result of action has 
been formulated. This view might be termed histrionic or dramatic, 
for it conceives the personality as a réle, a part to be played, and the 
réle of an actor depends on the play that is being enacted. Institu- 
tions and customs precede individuals and personality results from 
participation in these ongoing social processes. 
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Human personality, arising in communication, is the result of 
conduct which takes place in the presence of others and in contacts 
with friends and enemies, allies and opponents. Personality is mo- 
bile, self-developing, self-organizing. Groups precede babies and 
children are born into communities with customs. To assume fixed 
points of origin or stable elements which are combined into a person- 
ality is to reverse the order of development. Ideas, sensations, and 
wishes occur but they are events and consequences, not elements. 
They must be defined in terms of the social process, not the process 
in terms of them. 
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ABSTRACT 


The problems of individual and group adjustment are related to a cultural situation 
and therefore involve studies of cultures, of social organization and education, of the 
capacity and opportunity of the individual for adjustment, of the failures in adaptation, 
and of the changes in cultural situations which require continuous readjustment. As the 
social sciences become concerned with the problems of human behavior especially in its 
relation with problems of education, contacts of races and nationalities, crime and in- 
sanity, there is a renewed interest in the comparative examination of the specific cul- 
tural systems of racial and national groups and the behavior of individuals in special 
cultural situations. In this paper it is assumed (x) that the diversities in behavior are 
the result of different interpretations of experience rather than different levels in a 
uniform course of cultural evolution, (2) that the theories of difference in degrees of men- 
tal endowment among races and populations have not been sustained, and (3) that 
emphasis should be placed on the culture area rather than on the natural environment. 
The reaction of personalities to the cultural situation can best be approached in terms 
of the definition of the situation. On the social level these definitions are represented by 
moral and legal codes, political policies, organizations, and institutions. Culture epochs 
and mass conversions are inaugurated by the propaganda of definitions of the situations. 


The social sciences are fundamentally concerned with relation- 
ships between individuals and individuals, individuals and groups, 
and groups and other groups. Language, gossip, customs, codes, in- 
stitutions, organizations, governments, professions, etc., are con- 
cerned with the mediation of these relationships. 

The central problem in the general life-process is one of adjust- 
ment, and the forms of adjustive effort are “behavior.” In a human 
as distinguished from an animal society the problem of the adjust- 
ments of individuals and groups is related to a cultural situation, 
that is, one in which a body of values has been accumulated and 
preserved (mainly through the instrumentality of language) in the 
form of institutions, mores, and codes, together with a reinforcing 
set of attitudes or tendencies to act in conformity with prescribed 
behavior patterns or norms. The attitudes and values, or, we may 
say, the attitudes toward values, which reflect the personality of the 
individual are the result of a process of conditioning by the influences 
of the cultural milieu, eventuating in a body of habits. 

The reaction of different individuals in the same culture to identi- 
cal cultural influences will depend partly on their different trains of 
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experience and partly on their biochemical constitutions and un- 
learned psychological endowments. Local, regional, nationalistic, 
and racial groups are in turn conditioned, in the formation of their 
behavior patterns and habits, by their several trains of experience 
and conceivably by their particular biochemical and psychological 
constitutions. 

From this standpoint the problems of individual and group ad- 
justment involve study of the following factors: 

1. The culture situations to which the individual is to make ad- 
justments (studies of cultures). 

2. The devices and instrumentalities for adjusting the individual 
to the cultural situations (social organization and education). 

3. The capacity and opportunity of the individual to be adjusted 
(constitutional factors, incentives, social position). 

4. The failures of adaptation, meaning: for the individual, de- 
pendency, vagrancy, crime, alcoholism, drug addiction, psychoneu- 
rosis, etc.; and for the group, decline, subordination, extermination. 

5. Changes in cultural situations (e.g., internal mobility of popu- 
lations, urbanization, migration, invasion, colonization, the dissemi- 
nation of cultural traits, race prejudice, technological advance, 
shifting of occupation, changes in attitudes and values, etc.) re- 
quiring continuous readjustment of individuals and reorganization of 
culture and learning, and involving questions of the participation of 
individuals and groups in promoting and directing cultural change. 

In this connection it is a frequent experience that the problems 
of a given situation are soluble only by going outside that immedi- 
ate situation. Thus the widest and seemingly most irrelevant excur- 
sion from human situations is the exploration of the cosmic universe, 
but the hypothesis-forming implications of this research for our own 
material universe have been pointed out by an eminent astronomer: 

The variable stars are our main measuring tools for getting out into the uni- 
verse beyond and outside our own system. It is very difficult to find out any- 
thing about our own Milky Way because we ourselves are inside this system. We 


can study it only by studying the other systems, and the more we learn about 
them directly, the more we will learn about our own system, indirectly." 


The employment of the microscope instead of the telescope and 


*H. Shapley, New York Times, January 1, 1931. 
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spectroscope has enabled the biologists to push exploration to the 
other extreme, in the direction of the examination of the life and 
behavior of invisible and parasitic forms of existence, and this direc- 
tion of research, which originally seemed also quite irrelevant to the 
problem of the human universe, has eventually reacted very positive- 
ly on the control of human diseases. Thus, to take a single example, 
malaria is caused by a parasite which must develop its life-cycle in 
two unrelated hosts: the earlier stages in the stomach of a mosquito 
and the later stages in the red blood corpuscles of humans. Humans 
bitten by infected mosquitos contract malaria, and sound mosquitos 
biting infected humans are infected, and a vicious circle is thus es- 
tablished. But if mosquitos are unable to bite humans, the parasites 
cannot be propagated and malaria disappears. Similarly, experi- 
ments with garden peas, guinea pigs, and fruit flies have thrown a 
light on human heredity not directly obtainable from humans. 

It is well known also that the theory of evolution as formulated 
by Darwin and his contemporaries had a profound influence upon 
the development of all the social sciences and more particularly on 
anthropology and sociology. Darwin also went outside the imme- 
diate situation and examined comparatively the modification of life 
on the morphological side during the whole of geological time, and 
fixed what Huxley later called “man’s place in nature,” which was, 
in fact, among the animals. 

The years following the publication of Darwin’s Origin of Species 
were, of course, an exciting period, and a formative one for anthro- 
pology. A new and vivid interest was aroused for those great groups 
of mankind called “savages,” “primitives,” “uncivilized,” ‘lower 
races,” “natural races,” and recently by Faris “preliterates,’’ and 
for about seventy years these groups have been studied with increas- 
ing intensity and improved techniques, partly from the standpoint 
of the antiquity of man and the derivation of his varieties and partly 
from that of the evolution of human institutions. 

At the present moment all the social sciences have become more 
or less concerned with the problem of human behavior, especially 
in its relation with the problems of education, the intercourse of 
nationalities, the contacts of races, delinquency, crime, insanity, etc., 
and more generally with reference to the progressive unstabilization 
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of society; and there is a renewed and wider interest in the compara- 
tive examination of the specific cultural systems of racial and nation- 
al groups and the behavior of individuals in the specific cultural 
situations, corresponding again with Professor Shapley’s dictum that 
the more we learn about other systems directly the more we shall 
learn about our own system indirectly. 

Historically the study of primitive societies has been prominently 
associated with the three following points of view: 

1. That cultural evolution, as shown in social institutions, would 
be found to emerge and proceed in a regular order and invariable 
unilinear sequence, the same steps being taken in the same order by 
each and every division of mankind in so far as they were taken 
at all. 

Tylor, who was prominent in the foundation of modern anthro- 
pology, emphasized the theory of the unilinear development of cul- 
tures and illustrated it by a comparison drawn from geology: 

The institutions of man are as distinctly stratified as the earth on which he 
lives. They succeed each other in series substantially uniform over the globe, 
independent of what seem the comparatively superficial differences of race and 


language, but shaped by similar human nature acting through successively 
changed conditions in savage, barbaric, and civilized life.? 


The assumptions of this straight-line evolutionary theory have 
been well stated by Rivers, who at the same time rejects it in favor 
of a historical approach to be noticed later: 


[Formerly] the aim of the anthropologist was to work out a scheme of human 
progress according to which language, social organization, religion, and material 
arts had developed through the action of certain principles or laws. It was as- 
sumed that the manifold peoples of the earth represented stages in this process 
of evolution, and it was supposed that by the comparative study of the culture 
of these different peoples it would be possible to formulate the laws by which the 
process of evolution had been directed and governed. It was assumed that the 
time order of different elements of culture had been everywhere the same; that 
if matrilineal institutions preceded patrilineal in Europe and Asia, this must 
also have been the case in Oceania and America; that if cremation is later than 
inhumation in India, it has also been later everywhere else. This assumption 
was fortified by attempts to show that there were reasons, usually psychological 
in nature, according to which there was something in the universal constitution 


*E. B. Tylor, “On a Method of Investigating the Development of Institutions 
Jour. Anth. Inst., XVIII, 269. 
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of the human mind, or in some condition of the environment, or inherent in the 
constitution of human society, which made it necessary that patrilineal insti- 
tutions should have grown out of matrilineal, and that inhumation should be 
earlier than cremation.3 


From the standpoint of the cultural evolutionists, the lowest 
savages, represented by the Tasmanians and Australians, were taken 
as representing the first phase of cultural evolution, and the “folk- 
ways’ of European peasants, their periodic festivals, superstitions, 
etc., were regarded as “survivals” from the first phase. Inferences 
were also made as to the original state of man from certain reported 
practices of contemporary savages, suggesting that their cultures 
contained also survivals. If in some savage groups wives were loaned 
in a hospitable way this was assumed to be a survival of primitive 
promiscuity, and, similarly, if the taboos against incestuous cohabi- 
tation were broken periodically (as in certain ceremonies) this was 
interpreted as evidence of a prior stage of general “consanguineous 
marriage.’ It was noticed also that in certain tribes near relatives 
of a girl cohabited with her immediately before marriage, excluding 
the groom temporarily, and this, termed by Lubbock the “expiation 
of marriage,’ was regarded as a sort of resentful gesture on the part 
of family members and a survival from a period when sexual com- 
munism prevailed. The mock resistance on the part of a bride and 
her relatives to her removal to the residence of the groom was inter- 
preted as a survival of marriage by capture, etc. 

2. That the higher cultures are the result of superior inborn men- 
tal endowment in the racial divisions which they represent. 

The Darwinian formulation of evolution, which on the physical 
side meant the gradual building-up of the higher organic forms 
through the modification of the lower ones, was especially favorable 
to the view that the “lower” races were incompleted in their mental 
evolution. It had, in fact, required no Darwinian theory to convince 
the white man that the black and yellow races were mentally in- 
ferior and thus incapable of originating higher forms of culture. This 
was, for example, the argument in America in justification of slavery, 
and the earlier ethnological reports on the inability of savages to 


3W. H. R. Rivers, History and Ethnology (New York: Macmillan Co.; London: 
Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge; by permission), pp. 3-4. 
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count more than three or five or to reason logically pointed also in 
this direction. Spencer and Galton were prominent in formulating 
this view, but it is notable that Tylor did not base his evolutionary 
argument on alleged differences in mental endowment of the races of 
lower and higher cultures. He was influenced by the general concept 
of evolution derived from geology as well as biology and explicitly 
avoided the identification of his view with the question of mental 
differences, in the following terms: 

For the present purpose it appears both possible and desirable to eliminate 
considerations of hereditary varieties or races of man, and to treat mankind as 
homogeneous in nature, though placed in different grades of civilization.‘ 

The most thoroughgoing transfer of the concept of organic evolu- 
tion to a social problem was made by the criminologist Lombroso, 
who defined the criminal, at least the “born criminal,’’ as one whose 
physical, mental, and moral evolution have failed to take place 
regularly or completely, and who consequently remains in the stage 
of our “brutal prehistoric ancestors.” Lombroso and his followers at- 
tempted to enumerate the physical marks or “stigmata” of the crim- 
inal (protuberant lower jaw, deformed cranium, scanty beard, etc.). 
The criminal type was thus regarded as an “atavism”’ or throwback 
to an incompleted stage of evolution. In this case the question of 
race development was not involved, but to the extent that the Lom- 
brosian theory prevailed it was confirmatory of the view that the 
backward races represented an incompleted development. 

This view has also naturally enough become associated with 
colonial policies, nationalistic aspirations, and race prejudice, and 
at present has its most organized expression in the theory of Nordic 
or Anglo-Saxon superiority. Originating strangely enough with a 
Frenchman (Gobineau), this position is held by certain students of 
heredity, eugenics, race biology, and physical anthropology, in Ger- 
many, Scandinavia, and America, and is urged by a number of popu- 
lar and chauvinistic writers. 

3. That different rates of progress and levels of culture among the 
racial populations are due to more and less favorable geographic 
positions and economic conditions. 

As long ago as Hippocrates and Aristotle a relation was pointed 

4E. B. Tylor, Primitive Culture, I (1873), 7. 
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out between raw materials, geographic position, and climate, on the 
one hand, and the character of given civilizations, on the other. The 
concept was emphasized later by Bodin and Montesquieu in France, 
by the geographer Ritter in Germany, by the historian Buckle in 
England, and systematically developed by the anthropogeographer 
Ratzel in Germany and by his disciple Semple in America. In Ameri- 
ca also Huntington has emphasized particularly the efficiency of cul- 
ture as related to climate, and Wissler, among others, has been prom- 
inent in the delimitation of specific culture areas and culture com- 
plexes. 

From this general standpoint what is variously termed the “eco- 
logical area,”’ the “geographical province,” and the “‘area of charac- 
terization” determines the physical type of plants, animals, and hu- 
mans, the character of civilizations, and the fate of nations. It is 
claimed that the great civilizations have arisen under favorable con- 
ditions of climate and material resources, and their decline, as in 
Greece, is interpreted as due to climatic change, denudation of for- 
ests, introduction of malaria, or the expansion of the population be- 
yond the available supply of certain material values. Simkhovitch, 
for example, has attempted to trace the decline of the Roman Em- 
pire to an inadequate supply of hay.5 

It is plain that the material culture of an area will, as Dixon has 
expressed it, reflect the “permissive” character of the environment. 
Certain values may be absent and certain activities may be excluded. 
The Eskimo will not be able to cultivate corn or build houses and 
boats of wood, and the tropical African will not wear furs, build 
houses of snow, or construct blubber lamps. Moreover, great aggre- 
gations of men are in general dependent upon fertile soil, agriculture, 
cattle, and mineral resources, and political history has a certain re- 
lation to the mass of population. But, even so, we find that popula- 
tions circumvent unfavorable conditions, on the one hand, or fail to 
utilize them, on the other. The Egyptian civilization may be corre- 
lated with the fertility of the Nile Valley but the comparable civili- 
zations of the Incas of Peru and the Mayas of Central America were 
developed on an unfavorable mountain plateau and in what is now 


5’ V. G. Simkhovitch, “Hay and History,” Political Science Quarterly, XXVIII, 
385-403; ““Rome’s Fall Reconsidered,” ibid., XX XI, 201-43. 
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a tropical jungle, while the Indians of the fertile regions of the United 
States developed nothing comparable. It has also been pointed out 
that different types of culture may emerge successively in an identi- 
cal environment and that two groups living simultaneously side by 
side in the same general environment may show very different pat- 
terns of behavior and culture.® 

No one of these standpoints will be emphasized in our study of 
primitive behavior. On the contrary, it will be assumed: 

1. That diversities in behavior and culture are the result of dif- 
ferent interpretations of experience, resulting in characteristic be- 
havior reactions and habit systems, and that a uniform course of 
cultural and behavioral evolution is consequently out of the ques- 
tion. 

2. That theories of difference in degrees of mental endowment 
among races and populations and of inborn racial “psyches” have 
not been sustained; that such differences as may possibly exist have 
not played a noticeable rdle in the development of behavior and 
culture, and that the manifest group psyches are not inborn but 
developed through experience and habit systems. 

3. That emphasis should be placed on the culture area rather 
than on the natural environment. In their adjustive strivings terri- 
torially isolated groups develop, through their specific experiences, 
characteristic values and habits, some of them unique, and the circu- 
lation of these traits, their migration from area to area, and the bor- 
rowing back and forth, represent a sort of social inheritance, and is 
perhaps the main basis of social change and of advance to the cul- 
tural level termed “civilization.” 

Employing the term “culture” to represent the material and social 
values of any group of people, whether savage or civilized—their in- 
stitutions, customs, attitudes, behavior reactions—the structuraliza- 
tion of cultures, their diversification and the direction of their de- 
velopment, the total configuration of the patterns they contain, and 
the reaction of personalities to the cultural situation can best be ap- 
proached in terms of the definition of the situation. An adjustive effort 
of any kind is preceded by a decision to act or not act along a given 
line, and the decision is itself preceded by a definition of the situation, 
that is to say, an interpretation, or point of view, and eventually a 

®R. B. Dixon, The Building of Cultures, pp. 28 ff. 
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policy and a behavior pattern. In this way quick judgments and 
decisions are made at every point in everyday life. Thus when ap- 
proached by a man or beast in a lonely spot we first define the situa- 
tion, make a judgment, as to whether the object is dangerous or 
harmless, and then decide (“make up our mind’’) what we are going 
to do about it. 

On the social level these definitions and the patterns they initiate 
are represented by moral and legal codes, political policies, organiza- 
tions, institutions, etc.; they originate in adjustive reactions, are de- 
veloped through language, gossip, argument, and conflict; there ap- 
pear special definers of situations—medicine men, prophets, law- 
givers, judges, politicians, scientists; culture epochs and mass con- 
versions (Christianity, Mohammedanism, the German Reformation, 
the French Revolution, popular government, Fascism, communism, 
prohibition, etc.) are inaugurated by the propaganda of definitions 
of situations. 

Examining this standpoint among primitive groups, we find that 
they notice and magnify situations which we fail to notice, or disre- 
gard; that different tribes define the same situation and pattern the 
behavior in precisely opposite ways; that the same tribe may define 
the situation for one set of objects in one way and for another set in 
another; that a trivial situation may initiate a pattern which ex- 
pands and ramifies and is stepped up to a position of emotional and 
social importance; that the same pattern may include a variety of 
meanings and applications; that in different populations an identical 
pattern may have different meanings and applications; that a pattern 
may change to its opposite and back again, and even back and forth, 
with changing circumstances; that in some regions a pattern may be 
extraordinarily emphasized, in others quite incidental, and in still 
others entirely lacking; that different cultures may be more or less 
dominated by particular definitions and patterns; that reactions on 
the physiological (visceral-emotional) level may initiate patterns 
which are subsequently rationalized; that there is a tendency (which 
may be termed “perseverative’’) to step up patterns to unanticipated 
extremities. 
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ABSTRACT 

Fluctuations in the percentage of the voters voting for a particular political party at 

le elections have been increasing greatly since the beginning of the century, 

ut no such trend was observable in the last quarter of the nineteenth century. This 
trend seems to indicate a growth among voters of independence from party. The coun- 
ties that have had the greatest increase in percentage of independent voters so measured 
since 1920 have been those (a) with the largest percentage of young voters, (b) the larg- 
est proportion of men, (c) the smallest percentage of native-born citizens of native-born 
parents, (d) the largest percentage of city people, (e) the most rapid growth, (f) the high- 
est plane of living, (g) the least increase in wages, and (h) the most extensive practice of 
independent voting in the past. 

Many people always vote Republican, and many always vote 
Democratic. Indeed this loyalty to a political party sometimes is 
passed on from parents to children. Such steadfastness to a party 
is often decried as being contrary to the conduct of a good citizen, 
who is supposed to be independent enough to think out the merits 
of the candidates and their platforms and, hence, to choose on the 
basis of values rather than to vote blindly the party label no matter 
what the issue or who the candidate. On the other hand, of course, 
party leaders greatly like devoted followers. Independent voting is 
supposed to be a virtue in a large heterogeneous country without 
proportional representation and with a two-party system. Indeed, 
the continuance of effective democracy may, under these conditions, 
depend upon a growth of independent voting. 

In 1912 F. Stuart Chapin" made a study of the trend of such inde- 
pendent voting in presidential election years by using the standard 
deviation of state votes for a party in any one presidential election 
year as an index over time of variability in party loyalty. As the 
standard deviation became greater from one election to another, the 
greater was the growth of independence within the party. He came 
to the conclusion that independent voting was increasing. His report 
was unduly indicative of independence since he used the standard 
deviation rather than the coefficient of variability. 

* “The Variability of the Popular Vote at Presidential Elections,” American Journal 
of Sociology, XVIII, No. 2, 222-40. 
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It seems possible to get at the phenomenon in another way.’ In 
1876 the Democratic party received 51 per cent of the total vote cast 
for president, and in succeeding elections the per cents were 48, 49, 
49, 46, 46, 46, 38, 43, 42, 49, 34, 20, 41, and 57 in 1932.” From this 
array of figures it is seen that 41 per cent voted Democratic in 1928 
and 57 per cent in 1932. Hence, 16 per cent more of the voters went 
Democratic in 1932 than in 1928. This 16 per cent represents an 
approximate estimate of the net switch from the Republican ranks 
to those of the Democratic. It would be an exact estimate if (a) 
there had been no increase in population, (6) if the same percentages 
of the population eligible to vote had voted each time, and (c) if there 
had been only two parties. The errors involved in these three quali- 
fications are small. The increase in the voting population was around 
5 per cent, but this increase distributed itself between the parties in 
proportions corresponding more or less to their number of votes. The 
increase in the presidential vote was around 8 per cent, as against a 
5 per cent increase in population, so that the non-voters of 1928, 
called out in 1932, were few. As to there being only two parties, 99 
per cent of the vote was received by the Republicans and Demo- 
crats in 1928 and 97 per cent in 1932. It follows, then, that the in- 
crease of 16 per cent in the Democratic vote from 1928 to 1932 is a 
rough measure of the net switching of votes from one party to the 
other and is an indication of independent voting, though a better 
measure would be the gross numbers who switched. The interest in 
this inquiry, however, is in trends, so the net change will perhaps do 
as well as the gross change since the trend of the two are probably 
quite alike. 

These indexes of approximate estimates of net changes to and from 
the Democratic party are shown in the following figures, the first fig- 
ure being the difference between the Democratic vote in 1876 and in 
1880. The other figures are similar differences between the succeed- 
ing election periods. These differences are 3, 1, 0, 3, 0, 0, 8, 5, 1, 7, 
15, 5, 12, 16. 


2 Data for the elections of 1876-92 inclusive were derived from The Fact Book (New 
York: Current Literature Publishing Co., 1911). All other election data were obtained 
from E. E. Robinson, The Presidential Vote, 1896-1932 (Stanford University Press, 
1934). 
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These figures show that in the nineteenth century there was not 
much change in the percentage voting the Democratic ticket from 
one election to another, but in the twentieth century the fluctuations 
of the total Democratic party vote have been increasingly large. 
This fact means that recently there has been more switching back 
and forth of the voters between the Republicans and the Democrats 
than formerly. When the data are plotted and a trend line is fitted for 
the years from 1900 to 1932, it is seen that the trend is upward.? The 
percentage change for the party increased for this period on the aver- 
age of 1.5 per cent from one election to the next. Since there are only 
two parties, the trend is also upward for the Republicans even when 
1912—the year of its split—is included. 

This conclusion, based on data for the United States as a whole, is 
true for all the states except Utah. The same conclusion also holds 


- for a great majority of a large sample of counties. 


Thus it is concluded that more voters have switched from one 
party to another as time has passed. This may have several different 
interpretations. It may mean a growth of independent thinking on 
the part of the voters, or it may signify that mass appeals as by radio, 
press, or other means are increasingly effective in impressing large 
numbers. It may also indicate that the parties are becoming more 
alike and hence it is easier to switch from one to another. (Presum- 
ably, if parties were divided on such fundamental issues as com- 
munism and capitalism, it would not be so easy to switch from one to 
another.) Or, again, it may mean that the issues of recent years are 
more acutely interesting and variable than in early times, though 
old-timers who lived in the nineties at the time of Bryan and the 
Populists may question this suggestion. So various interpretations 
are possible, although they all imply various kinds of independent 
thinking. But to test any one of the foregoing interpretations seems 
difficult or impossible with existing data. 

It is possible, however, to do something toward measuring the 
factors which cause such a weakening of party allegiances. A method 

3 The equation for the trend line is Y=7.67+1.5X, where X is years (origin being 


at 1912-16, each four-year period being treated as one) and where F is the percentage 
change in the Democratic vote from one presidential election to the next, signs being 


neglected. 
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readily suggested is that of correlation of time series. One might cor- 
relate, for instance, the growth of education in the United States 
with change in the percentage of the vote that was Democratic and 
secure, no doubt, a positive correlation. But so also could one secure 
a positive correlation with the growth of crime or the growth of mem- 
bership in college fraternities. Indeed, there would be as many cor- 
relations as there are curves that have been increasing during the 
twentieth century. Hence we have no way of knowing whether there 
is any causal relationship between such series. The method of cor- 
relation over time does not appear very fruitful in determining the 
causes of this increase in independent voting. 

It is feasible, though, to make some studies of such possible causes 
of change in party votes, not for one area over a long period of time 
as in the foregoing illustration, but for a large number of areas for 
a common short interval of time. It is possible to observe, say, a 
county which has had an increasing turnover in party votes during 
the last three or four elections and another county where there was 
no such increase in turnover. Such divergent counties could be 
studied as to various possible factors that might be the causes of the 
divergence. If the areas are as small as counties are, it is possible to 
isolate with a fair degree of probability the factors that influence in- 
dependent voting. Once such factors are determined, they can be 
related to the growth of changes over time from one party to another. 

For this phase of the analysis, then, the total amount of turnover 
in each of a large number of separate counties during the post-World 
War period was considered. To obtain this index of party switching, 
the differences, without regard to sign, between the percentages of 
the votes received by the Democratic party in the elections of 1920 
and 1924, 1924 and 1928, and 1928 and 1932 were simply added. 

As to the counties used, it was thought best to use several sam- 
ples. In choosing the samples of counties it seemed wise to employ 
at least two samples in the analysis, one from the North and one from 
the South, because the political conditions were somewhat different 
in these regions. At first the sample of counties was confined to a 
single state, since party organization varies from state to state, but 
it was found that certain states could be treated together without 
affecting significantly the correlations. It was also found from ob- 
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servation that higher coefficients were obtained when urban coun- 
ties (where more than one-half of the population lived in places of 
Over 2,500 in 1930) and rural counties (where less than one-third of 
the population lived in places of over 2,500 in 1930) were analyzed 
separately. 

Old age-—One factor that might be thought to affect voting is the 
age of the voters. The theory is that old persons are less likely to 
change than young ones. The problem can be stated in the following 
question: Do counties with the largest numbers of old people ex- 
hibit the greatest loyalty to the political parties? In order to test 
this theory the index of old age is taken here as the average percent- 
age of the population over twenty-one years of age who were forty- 
five years of age, or older, for the two census years 1920 and 1930. 
The average percentage for the decade rather than the single per- 
centage for one census year was chosen since the index of party 
switching covers the entire decade. 

As to the relationship between a large percentage of old persons 
and party change so measured in 97 highly urbanized counties in 
New York, Pennsylvania, Ohio, Indiana, and Illinois, the counties 
with the largest percentages of older persons had the least changing 
of voters from one party to the other. The coefficient of correlation 
was —.45. This result is in accordance with the theory that old per- 
sons are conservative and do not change much. If this coefficient of 
correlation is changed to the coefficient of regression, it becomes —.4, 
which means that a county which has 10 per cent more old persons 
as here defined will have on the average 4 per cent less party turn- 
over. For 186 highly ruralized counties in these same states the co- 
efficient of correlation was —.30. In 42 urban counties of the “‘solid”’ 
South the coefficient of correlation was —.28. In all these samples, 
then, the counties with the smallest percentage of old persons had 
the greatest amount of change from one party to another. 

The fact that the counties with the fewest old people have the 
greatest changes of voters from one party to another may not mean 
that it is the presence of the large numbers of the young that cause 
the party changes, but that some other factor (such as, say, the rate 
of growth, which is correlated with the presence of the young), is the 
cause. For instance, the counties that grew the fastest had the 
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smallest percentage of old persons, that is, the largest percentage of 
young persons, the correlation being for the northern urban sample 
—.45; they also had the largest party changes in number of voters, 
the correlation being +.22. So on the basis of reason without consid- 
ering quantitative evidence the counties with the fewest old people 
might have the most party change, not because there are few old 
people, but because they have the greatest rate of growth. In order 
to settle the question as to the relationship of old people and political 
change it would be desirable to compare counties which had the same 
rate of growth. Thus the factor of growth could be eliminated. The 
equivalent of such a comparison can be made by the method of par- 
tial correlation, which yields in this case a coefficient of correlation 
between old people and political change when rate of growth is held 
constant. This partial-correlation coefficient is found to be —.41. 
It is still negative and large when the factor of rate of growth is re- 
moved. So it may be concluded that old age is associated with little 
change of party even when the influence of the rate of growth is re- 
moved. 

In a similar manner other factors may be removed. Thus, holding 
constant for the northern urban sample the percentage of the adult 
population that are native white of native parentage, we find that 
the partial coefficient of correlation between old age and political 
change is —.38. Similarly, holding constant the change in wages in 
manufacturing, defined later, the correlation is —.41. When the ratio 
of men to women is eliminated, the correlation becomes —.25. When 
a general index of economic welfare of the county, described later, is 
held constant, the correlation is lowered to —.39. And, finally, when 
an increase in relative wages in manufacturing, discussed in a later 
paragraph, is held constant, the correlation remains the same, —.45, 
still negative and large. 

The counties with the greatest numbers of old persons have the 
least change in party voters when all these factors are held constant 
one at a time. In fact, even when four factors—the general index of 
economic welfare, change in wages, change in relative wages, and 
nativity—were all held constant at the same time, the partial co- 
efficient of correlation remained equal to —.30. There may be other 
factors, of course, that should be held constant, but none came to 
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mind. We conclude, then, that it is extremely probable in these 
northern states that a large percentage of old people in a county is a 
cause of steadfastness to party, as shown in the constancy of the 
percentage voting for the party. 

The relationship is not so close in the cities of the South. The 
coefficients are all negative but small when the various factors are 
held constant, generally between —.1 and —.2. 

The question of age and change in party voters may be explored 
still further by using other age groups than the old. Thus the party 
change as previously defined may be correlated successively with the 
percentages of the young in the population, as, for instance, the per- 
centage of the voting population that is 21 to 24 years of age, 25 to 
29 years, 30 to 34 years, 35 to 44 years, and 45 to 54 years. The co- 
efficients of correlation in the northern urban sample were the follow- 
ing: +.42, +.38, +.39, +.32, —.13. These correlations show that 
the counties with the larger proportion of younger adults experience 
more change of voters from one party to another. As successively 
older age groups are correlated, the relationship with party changes 
become progressively less until at age 45 it is found that larger pro- 
portions of those 45 to 54 years of age in the population are associ- 
ated with less change of voters. 

These data show conclusively that the counties with more older 
adults have less party change, and it seems highly probable from the 
partial correlations that old age is the cause of this small amount of 
switching of voters. This knowledge about the influence of youth 
and age on independent voting does not help, however, to explain the 
increase in the fluctuations of voters between parties from 1890 to 
1932. For the percentage of persons 45 years of age and older in the 
population has increased during these years by 6 per cent, the in- 
fluence of which would be to diminish the party change by 2 or 3 
per cent. However, as the total amount of change has been about 
70 per cent, it is obvious that the aging of the population as a whole 
has been insufficient to materially retard the shifting of voters. 

The ratio of men to women.—Since it had been previously shown 
that sex was a factor of some importance in voting,‘ it was thought 

4W. F. Ogburn and Inez Goltra, “How Women Vote,” Political Science Quarterly, 


September, 1919; Harold Gosnell and N. N. Hill, “An Analysis of the 1932 Presidential 
Vote in Chicago,” American Political Science Review, December, 1935. 
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desirable to see whether the proportion of men or women among the 
adult voters had any influence on loyalty to party in the sense here 
used. The coefficient of correlation for the northern sample of urban 
counties was +.45, for the northern rural counties +.14, and for the 
southern urban counties +.03. The coefficients show that the coun- 
ties with large percentages of men tend to change voters between 
parties more than those with large percentages of women. This evi- 
dence is in harmony with the conclusions of Ogburn and Goltra that 
women are generally more conservative in voting. However, on 
closer examination it is found that the sex ratio of men to women in 
the population varies so little from one county to another that doubt 
is raised as to the influence of this sex ratio. Thus, in the northern 
urban sample the maximum sex ratio is 122 men to 100 women and 
the minimum is go. If these were the sex ratios of the actual voters, 
instead of the population of voting age, a change of the sex ratio 
within these limits in the northern urban sample would produce only 
a very small political change, less than 5 per cent, as may be shown 
with a little computation. It follows, then, that the influence of the 
sex ratio of the adult population with so high a correlation as +.45 
must be due to some other closely related factor—very likely a sex 
ratio of the actual voters, which probably has a much greater vari- 
ability than the sex ratio of the population of voting age. There is no 
way, however, of determining for these counties the sex ratio of those 
voting. 

Another possible factor is that of the foreign-born and their chil- 
dren, of whom there are fairly large numbers in this sample of north- 
ern urban counties. This factor may make the correlation between 
change in voters and sex ratio higher than in the southern counties or 
in the northern rural counties where there are fewer foreign-born. 
The reason of the argument is that the foreign-born have a large sex 
ratio and, perhaps, a good deal of switching between parties. If we 
hold the percentage of native-born of native parentage constant, 
which is about the same as holding the foreign-born citizens and their 
children constant, the correlation between sex ratio and party 
switching is reduced from +.45 to +.39, not a very great reduction. 
Holding the old-age factor constant brings the correlation down to 
+.25. Some of the high correlation of sex ratio and party change is 
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due, then, to the fact that, since young men migrate more than old 
men, the counties with high sex ratios are also counties with a young 
population. 

The urban counties of the North with more men have more chang- 
ing of voters between parties, and it seems probable that the larger 
numbers of men voting may be the cause of the party change. As to 
why the correlation is negligible in the rural sections of the North or 
in the South is not clear. 

The nativity of the population—tThe counties which have the larg- 
est proportion of native-born adults of native-born parents have the 
lowest amount of party change from one presidential election to an- 
other since 1920. The correlation is —.29 in the northern urban sam- 
ple. One theory as to this relationship is that the foreign-born and 
their offspring are less governed by the party tradition of this nation. 
They are less likely, for instance, to vote as their fathers did. How- 
ever, the larger proportion of young among the foreign-born and 
their offspring accounts in part for the correlation; for when the age 
factor is held constant the correlation drops to —.12. When various 
other factors are partialled out, the correlation becomes so low as to 
be of small significance but in all cases remains negative, thus sug- 
gesting a tendency for the immigrant to be associated a little more 
with the fluctuation in voting than the so-called ‘“‘native stock.” 

Urbanism.—In IMllinois’ and in New York, counties with the larg- 
est proportions of their inhabitants living in cities experienced more 
political change, the correlations being +.23 and +.34. But the cor- 
relation disappeared or became negative when various other factors 
were partialled out. The characteristics of urbanism as related to 
voting are thus indicated to be inherent in such traits as age, nativ- 
ity, growth, economic conditions, and education and do not exist 
apart from them so far as party change is concerned. 

Rate of growth—The more rapid a county grew (between 1920 and 
1930) the greater was the average party change in percentage of 
votes cast between 1920 and 1932. The correlation was +.22 for the 

5 The correlations were not worked out for the whole group of counties of the urban 
and the rural sample thrown together. This would probably have exaggerated the size 


of the coefficient because of a tendency toward the multi-modal in the curve showing the 
percentage of urbanism. 
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northern urban sample, +.08 for the northern rural counties, and 
+.12 for the southern urban counties. It seems reasonable to think 
that a growing county would have more change politically than a 
stationary one. Yet it is not the fact of growth that is important, but 
rather the fact that growth in numbers is accompanied by an influx 
of young adults; for when age is held constant, the correlation be- 
tween growth and party change disappears. 

Economic conditions—It is generally admitted that economic 
factors are powerful in their influence on voting. But the relation- 
ship is found to be more complex than is generally assumed when one 
attempts to measure it. Briefly, other studies have shown two 
aspects of significance. One is the comparison of existing income or 
standard of living between different units, and the other is a fall or 
rise in income over time in the same unit. 

As to the first classification—the variation in income in one coun- 
ty as compared to another—there are no adequate comprehensive 
statistics of income collected in the United States, though the per- 
centage paying an income tax is known, and something is known 
about wages in manufacturing and in retail stores. An index of eco- 
nomic welfare was constructed by Carter Goodrich and associates 
consisting of a combined weighted percentage of residence telephone, 
radios, and income-tax payers.° But no significant coefficients were 
found for the sample under discussion, when this index was corre- 
lated with the index of voting changes. It is possible that for the 
samples here used the range in variation is slight as to residence tele- 
phones and radios, while the percentage paying an income tax re- 
lates to only a very small percentage of the population. 

Another index of economic welfare is the one prepared by the 
Crowell Publishing Company.’ In the northern urban counties no re- 


6 Carter Goodrich, Bushrod W. Allen, and Marion Hayes, Migration and Planes of 
Living, 1920-1934. 

7 National Markets and National Advertising, 1926. This index was constructed in 
answer to the following question: “How near can we come to the actual income of any 
given subdivision of the national market, and how can we compute it?” Thus, this index 
estimates the average income in numbers of dollars per family in each county in 1925. 
This was done by allocating the income of each state in 1925, as computed by the Na- 
tional Bureau of Economic Research, among the various counties within each state. 
The allocation was accomplished on the basis of the distribution of the following eco- 
nomic factors: (a) number of income-tax returns, (6) number of passenger cars, (c) total 
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lationship was found to exist between the Crowell economic index 
and the index of party change in votes. In the rural counties of the 
North the correlation was +.25, and in the urban counties of the 
South the correlation was +.40. Both of these values are unques- 
tionably significant; the counties with the highest economic index 
have the greatest political change. Old age, as was previously report- 
ed, is important in all the samples, so it was desirable to hold this 
factor constant. When this was done, the relationships were changed 
to +.15 and +.33. The indications that counties with higher planes 
of living change politically more readily suggest further inquiry into 
the matter. It was then noted that an economic index was affected 
by the business depression of the 1930’s, which was probably the 
greatest single influence on the election of 1932. If we omit the years 
of depression from the index of party change, basing it upon the 
change between 1920 and 1924 and between 1924 and 1928, the cor- 
relation with this economic index in the northern urban sample be- 
comes +.33. 

With these results it seemed desirable to construct another eco- 
nomic index which might be superior to the Goodrich and the Crow- 
ell indexes for this purpose and which would further check the re- 
sults already obtained. This index was constructed in the following 
manner. The weighted average annual wages paid in manufacturing 
industries and in wholesale and retail trade in 1930 were computed 
by counties and expressed as a percentage of the average wage for the 
country as a whole. Then the percentages of all homes worth over 
$3,000 and renting for over $30 a month in 1930 were calculated for 
each county and expressed as a percentage of that for the country as 
a whole. Then a simple average was taken of the index of wages and 
the index of rents. This index, though apparently rational enough, 
is limited to urban regions. The correlation for the northern urban 
counties between this index of standard of living and political change 
yielded a coefficient equal to +.28 and in the South to +.27. With 
old age held constant, these values drop to +.11 and +.109. 


value of all products created, (d) number of dwellings, and (e) number of retail outlets. 
By combining these indexes of economic well-being the number of dollars income per 
county was estimated. Expressing this as dollars per family completed the economic 
index. 
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As to what factors are back of these higher planes of living to make 
these richer counties correlate slightly positively with change of 
voters from one party to another, it is not known. It is possible that 
these wealthier counties may have either more education or more 
communication contacts. On the other hand, one might think that 
the poorer counties would show more discontent and, hence, more 
switching from one party to another. The correlations of one of the 
economic indexes were slightly negative in two states, Georgia and 
Pennsylvania, thus suggesting such a possibility in these two states. 
But if there is such a tendency, it seems to be overshadowed in other 
states by the forces that go with a higher standard of living, such, 
perhaps, as increased education and communication. 

Changes in economic conditions—Around the differentials that 
may exist in income at any one time between two areas, there will 
have been worked out habits and customs resulting from the adjust- 
ment, if little change has taken place over a considerable length of 
time. Discontent or its opposite would seem to be displayed more 
forcibly when there has been a change within a short time in eco- 
nomic welfare. Thus when a man’s wages are lowered he is more dis- 
contented, and when they are raised he is presumably more content- 
ed. The only index that it was feasible to construct was the increase 
or decrease in the average annual wages in manufacturing between 
1919 and 1929. Such an index is most applicable to industrialized 
sections. In the northern urban sample the coefficient of correlation 
between a change in wages and voting fluctuation was —.31 and in 
the southern urban counties, —.16. The counties, then, that experi- 
enced the greatest increase in wages during the decade were the 
counties with the least political change, and those with the greatest 
decrease, or the least rise in wages, were the ones that experienced 
most political change. The correlations are low, however; corrected 
for old age they are —.23 and —.18. A better index might have 
strengthened the correlations. 

There is still another approach to the influence of the economic 
factor. For a number of years students have been using as an index 
of the distribution of income between the social classes the propor- 
tion which total wages paid out are of the total value added by man- 
ufacture to the products, excluding the cost of the raw materials and 
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labor. Such figures are collected every two years in the nation-wide 
census of manufactures. The wage-earners may receive increasing 
wages but at the same time receive a smaller share of the total prod- 
uct; and, as a result, others than wage-earners who receive more of 
the product may be able to buy more of the increasing variety of 
goods offered. Whether such changes are sufficiently great to pro- 
duce discontent and how that discontent may express itself is a ques- 
tion. It was thought that it would be desirable to see how such an 
economic change would correlate with fluctuations in voting. Ac- 
cordingly, in the manufacturing industries the percentage which the 
total wage in a county was of the total value added by manufacture 
in 1919 and in 1929 was computed and the latter expressed as a per- 
centage of the former. This “relative wage” was then correlated with 
the index of party change. The correlation was —.20 for the north- 
ern urban counties. The correlation was negligible for the southern 
urban counties, where manufacturing is not as large a factor in the 
life of a county as in the sample from the North. The correlation of 
—.20 for the northern sample becomes —.19 when old age is held 
constant and drops to —.12 when the factor of change of wages is 
held constant. The counties, then, in which the share of the product 
in manufacturing which went to labor became smaller showed slight- 
ly more fluctuation in the voting. 

The results of the investigation of the economic influence on party 
change have now been presented. The conclusions are as follows. 
The evidence is quite strong that counties with higher economic 
status have a slightly greater tendency to shift from one party to 
another. The coefficient of partial correlation, where there is held 
constant at the same time the four factors of old age, nativity, rela- 
tive wages, and change in wages, is +.11. As to the influence of the 
change in economic status during the period, the correlation was 
—.21, when four of the six factors mentioned in the preceding 
sentence were held constant. This economic factor of change in 
wages does not, however, help in explaining why there has been so 
great an increase in the fluctuation of the party vote since the be- 
ginning of the century. Its effect would appear to be to diminish the 
turnover since wages have risen, though unevenly, over the period. 

The influence of the factor of relative wages holds up to the extent 
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of —.12 when the other four factors mentioned previously are held 
constant. This factor might be of some significance in explaining 
the increase in the fluctuation of party votes since, with the intro- 
duction of machinery, the share of the value added by manufacture 
which is paid in wages is lessened somewhat. 

The combined influence on party change of the three economic 
factors of economic status, relative wages, and of change in wages is 
shown by the multiple correlation of .44. These economic factors, 
imperfectly measured as they are, account for almost 20 per cent 
of the fluctuation in party voting from county to county in the north- 
ern sample. 

Other factors —In the progress of this inquiry into the causes of the 
fluctuations of party voters quite a number of other factors not re- 
ported here were studied, and in several cases correlations were cal- 
culated. But in these cases there were inadequacies in the data or in 
what the indexes stood for, or the analysis was not clear. To go 
through the rejections of this trial-and-error procedure into factors 
which were quite complicated would take more space and time than 
it is feasible to give. In brief, it may be said that we were not able to 
get a satisfactory index of the degree of education of the voters al- 
though attempts were made; but some correlation probably exists. 
An index of communication was constructed consisting of a simple 
addition of the percentages having radios, residence telephones, 
automobiles, newspapers, and popular magazines, but this index 
showed no significant correlation with party change. Nor did the 
circulation of the popular magazines alone, although some correla- 
tion would seem to be expected. It may be that communication is so 
widely spread in these counties that the variation is not effective. 

Tradition—Students of sociology are well acquainted with the 
power of tradition. It is illustrated by the tendency of voters of the 
southern states to vote Democratic, a tradition, however, which is 
maintained in part certainly because of the continued presence of the 
Negroes. The question arises as to whether some counties have the 
tradition of voting regularly for the professed party, holding alle- 
giance strongly, and whether other counties have the tradition of 
changing from one party to another. Thus Pennsylvania is said to 
vote Republican with considerable consistency, while Alabama votes 
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Democratic regularly and Ohio may vote Democratic or Republican. 
It may be that the tradition is growing to switch from one party to 
another. The test of whether there is such a tradition is to break the 
whole period into two parts, the earlier and the later. If the counties 
that have a highly fluctuating party vote in the later period are also 
counties that had a highly fluctuating party vote in the earlier peri- 
od, then the explanation would seem to lie in tradition or in the con- 
stancy of the factors maintaining the tradition. In making this test 
the two periods were from 1896 to 1916 and from 1920 to 1932. 
Among the urban counties of the North the correlation between the 
indexes of party change during the two periods was +.69 and in the 
rural counties of the North, +.32. In the South there were only 
twenty-eight urban counties that had not changed their boundaries 
since 1896, and for these the correlation was +.22. In other words, 
the counties which experienced the most switching of voters from one 
party to another before 1920 tended in general to be the same coun- 
ties that experienced the most switching after 1920. This result 
seems to indicate that some counties have the habit of changing vot- 
ers from one party to another while other counties have the habit of 
remaining steadfast to one party irrespective of personalities of can- 
didates and of platforms. If the increase of switching from one 
party to another were due to livelier and more varied issues or per- 
sonalities and not to habit or to the forces back of the habit, then a 
zero correlation would seem to be expected. Any such habit may be 
maintained by other factors as, for instance, economic unrest or a 
large number of old persons. But whatever the factors there is con- 
tinuity. So it may be argued that, since there has been an increased 
party change from 1920 to 1932, this condition forecasts—but of 
course not with certainty—a continued amount of considerable party 
change during the near future. 

Conclusions.—There was little change in independent party vot- 
ing during the last quarter of the nineteenth century, if the fluctua- 
tion of the percentage of people voting one party ticket be taken as 
the index of independent voting. But during the twentieth century 
the trend has been one of considerable increase. As to the causes for 
such independent voting, it has been shown that those counties that 
had the greatest increase in the fluctuation of voters from 1920 to 
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1932 were those that had (a) the largest proportion of young voters, 
(b) the largest proportion of men, (c) the smallest percentage of na- 
tive-born citizens of native parents, (d) the greatest growth in popu- 
lation, (e) the greatest degree of urbanism, (f) the highest incomes, 
(g) the least increase in wages, and (4) the greatest lessening of the 
share of the manufactured product going to labor. Of all these fac- 
tors, only youth and the economic indexes seem to persist when 
other factors were held constant, and hence appeared probable as 
causes independent from the other factors. The counties that had 
the greatest party changes before 1920 tended, in general, to be the 
ones that had the greatest change since 1920, showing a continuity 
that indicated either a tradition or a constancy of factors maintain- 
ing a force of tradition, and possibly signifying a continued increase 
in independent voting. 
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THE INCREASING GROWTH-RATE OF THE 
NEGRO POPULATION 


S. J. HOLMES 


ABSTRACT 


The census figures showed that the rate of increase of the Negro population in the 
United States, which had diminished to 6.5 per cent in the decade 1910-20, jumped to 
13.6 per cent in the period from 1920 to 1930. Despite the alleged under-enumeration of 
Negroes in the federal census of 1920, an adjustment of the figures to take account of the 
alleged under-enumeration would still show an upward trend of Negro population dur- 
ing the last decade. The increase of a race which is subject to white control depends 
largely on the way in which it adjusts itself to the social and economic régime of the 
dominant race. The restriction of immigration, the decline of the birth-rate among the 
whites, the reduction of the Negro death-rate, and the increasing opportunities for em- 
ployment in industry in the United States would seem to favor an increase in the Negro 
population. 


The census of 1930, if we can accept its findings, has revealed an 
unexpected change in the growth of our Negro population. Until 
1920 the Negroes in the United States had been increasing in num- 
bers, but at an ever diminishing rate. Between 1910 and 1920 the 
increase was only 6.5 per cent as compared with 11.2 per cent be- 


tween 1900 and 1910, and 13.8 per cent in the preceding decade. In 
the light of the decreasing rate of growth of our Negro population 
up to 1920, one would naturally anticipate that the census of 1930 
would show a still lower rate of increase, or perhaps even a complete 
cessation of growth. The results, however, proved quite otherwise. 
Between 1920 and 1930 our Negro population increased about 13.6 
per cent, or over twice the rate of the preceding decade. What is the 
explanation? 

One solution of the problem that naturally suggests itself is that 
possibly the census returns may be wrong. In support of this inter- 
pretation one may cite the admitted undercount of Negroes in 1870, 
which was estimated to be about 500,000. This census, taken during 
the unsettled conditions following the Civil War, was perhaps the 
most inaccurate of all; but there was also a defective enumeration of 
Negroes in 1890, which was considered to amount to about 250,000. 
It has been claimed that there was still another undercount of Ne- 
groes in 1920. Soon after the returns of the 1920 census were pub- 
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lished, Professor Kelly Miller challenged the accuracy of the count 
for Negroes on the grounds that it showed an improbably low rate of 
increase. The essential accuracy of the census record was defended 
by Mr. Beales, who explained the reduced number of Negroes in 
1920 as due to the decline of the Negro birth-rate, the influenza 
epidemic of 1917-18, and the effect of the World War. At the time it 
was difficult to determine which of the two contestants was the more 
nearly correct. 

After the 1930 census was published, Professor Miller again re- 
turned to the charge, claiming that the results confirmed his previous 
contention. On account of the recent mass migration from the 
South to the North, numerous Negroes, according to Miller, were 
“crowded in improvised huts, garrets and basements, or hidden in 
bedarkened nooks where the census taker could not get at them. 
Something the same conditions prevailed as in 1870 producing an 
obvious undercount.”” Commenting on the irregular rates of increase 
of Negroes indicated by successive censuses, Professor Miller asks: 

Why, in the name of all the statisticians at once, should this increase register 
11.2 per cent from 1900 to 1910, then drop to 6.5 per cent during the next decade, 
and then, presto, jump to 13.6 from 1920 to 1930 If we make reasonable 
correction for the suspected censuses of 1870, 1890 and 1920, it will appear that 
the Negro population has obeyed closely the expected statistical law. The in- 
crease from 1910 to 1920 was 2,063,650. To ascribe about 1,000,000 increase to 
each of the consecutive decades would certainly be a more rational distribution 
than to award 635,000 to the former and 1,428,000 to the latter. 

A somewhat similar criticism of the 1920 census has been made by 
Professor Woofter, who estimates that, on the assumption of a uni- 
form geometrical rate of increase between 1910 and 1920, the 1920 
enumeration of Negroes was about 380,000 too low. The assumption 
underlying these estimates is that if the figures do not show a uni- 
form trend in the Negro population, they must, ipso facto, be wrong. 
But is this assumption justified? The question is one of unusual im- 
portance because, if the returns of the 1930 census are substantially 
correct, we must face the possibility that the Negro population has 
taken on a new lease of life, and that the Negro problem, instead of 
decreasing in relative importance, may become more serious in the 
years to come. 

I have no desire to play the réle of an alarmist on the basis of the 
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figures of the last census. I am simply pointing out possibilities. It 
is unfortunate that we cannot always place implicit confidence in 
official statistics on population growth, especially when, as in this 
case, the answer to an important question may hinge upon the ac- 
curacy of the returns. The extent of the undercount of Negroes in 
1920 has been investigated by the United States Bureau of the Cen- 
sus, but the precise details of the methods employed have not yet 
been published. In the Summary on Population issued by the 
Bureau, the statement is made that ‘while there may have been 
some shortage in the 1920 census enumeration as compared with 
that of 1910 or 1930, it would not appear to exceed 150,000.”’ In 
estimating the extent of the deficiency we are not compelled to rely 
exclusively on unproven assumptions. If we assume that the cen- 
suses of 1910 and 1930 are approximately correct, it is possible to 
check the accuracy of the 1920 census by following through the 
various age groups and comparing their losses with the estimated 
deaths derived from the annual volumes on Mortality Statistics. For 
instance, the Negroes in age group 20-25 in 1910 would fall within 
age group 30-35 in 1920, and in age group 40-45 in 1930. One would 
expect, therefore, that the number of Negroes aged 30-35 in 1920 
would be less than those in age group 20-25 in 1910 by the number 
in the latter group who died during the decade. One can also esti- 
mate the number of Negroes aged 30-35 in 1920 by adding to the 
number aged 40-45 in 1930 the number of Negroes in that cohort 
who died between 1920 and 1930. By working forward from 1910 
and backward from 1930 one may derive an estimate of the expected 
numbers in 1920 by two methods, each of which affords a check 
upon the other. 

The estimates of the Census Bureau, which I have had the oppor- 
tunity of going over critically, are based upon this method with al- 
lowances made for the relatively small number of Negro immigrants 
entering the United States. Of course, many uncertainties are in- 
volved in any investigation of this kind, on account of the incom- 
plete registration of deaths in the Negro population, and through 
estimates being made of total deaths on the basis of statistics derived 
from the registration area; but since the two methods employed 
check with a fair degree of accuracy, it is probable that the under- 
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count of Negroes in 1920 was not greater than 150,000, or at most 
200,000.. 

If we accept the larger figure for the undercount of Negroes in 
1920, the rate of increase between 1910 and 1920 becomes 8.5 in- 
stead of 6.5 per cent, and the rate of increase between 1920 and 1930 
becomes 11.5 instead of 13.6 per cent. Even if the undercount were 
250,000, the rate of Negro increase during the last decade would still 
show an upward trend. 

There is, I believe, nothing inherently improbable in such a change 
in population growth. Certainly, one is not justified in denying its 
existence on purely a priori grounds. Populations are often assumed 
to increase according to uniform rates of growth, which can be 
graphically represented by nice, smooth curves. But even if a whole 
population should increase in this way, it does not follow that the 
component elements of a population will behave in the same manner. 
Where two or more races occupy a common territory, their relative 

_rates of growth depend on a number of factors whose influence varies 
with the lapse of time. The white race has often proved to be a dead- 
ly scourge to native peoples with whom it has mingled. The North 
American Indians have been largely displaced by their white compet- 
itors. The native Australians constitute a dwindling remnant. The 
Tasmanians are completely gone, and in the Pacific area a wide- 
spread population has been going on which threatens with extinction 
the Polynesian and Melanesian inhabitants of many islands. 

These untoward effects of the contact of whites with more primi- 
tive races are characteristic of the exploring and settling stage in the 
development of interracial adjustments. The white man has 
brought diseases which, introduced among peoples unprotected by 
the development of partial immunities, have frequently taken a 
heavy toll of life. In 1875, 40,000 out of 120,000 Fijians are said to 
have died of an epidemic of measles. Tuberculosis, smallpox, influ- 
enza, veneral infections, and various contagious diseases of child- 
hood have contributed to increase the mortality of native popula- 
tions, and their deleterious effects have frequently been aided by 
alcoholism, the demoralization of native customs, and the ruthless 
exploitation of labor. The first relationships of whites with native 
peoples are likely to be antagonistic, and it is usually the natives who 
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suffer most. But after the dominant position of the whites is assured, 
a more satisfactory modus vivendi may develop which brings many 
advantages to the primitive people. Through improved hygiene and 
sanitation natives derive many benefits which compensate in a 
measure for the deleterious effects of the diseases with which the ~ 
white man has presented them. But most important of all is the de- 
velopment of economic resources by the dominant race which makes 
possible the support of a much larger native population than would 
otherwise be able to subsist. With the recognition of the value of | 
native labor as a commodity which it is advantageous to conserve, the 
ruthless exploitation of native workers and especially their forceful 
deportation, which Rivers has designated as one of civilization’s 
blackest crimes, have been largely superseded by more humane and 
intelligent methods of control. As matters have worked out in vari- 
ous parts of the globe, the relations of white and more primitive 
peoples present curious combinations of antagonism and symbiosis. 
In many places the advantages which more primitive peoples derive 
from their associations with the dominant race more than counter- 
balance the disadvantages and have led to an increase in numbers. 
The Maoris of New Zealand, who have long figured as a representa- 
tive of a dying race, are now on the increase. After a period of de- 
cline which reached its lowest point in 1896, both the pure Maoris 
and the half-castes have been increasing up to the present time, and, 
according to the New Zealand Year Book for 1931, “during the last 
few years the natural increase of the Maori population has exceeded 
that of the Europeans.” After a long period of decreasing numbers 
the downward trend of native populations has been stayed in the 
Tonga Islands, the Admiralty Islands, the Carolines, Samoa, New 
Britain, and many smaller islands of the Pacific area. 

In the course of its career of conquest and expansion the white 
race has wrought fearful havoc to many native peoples, but it has 
greatly aided others in their struggle for survival. The population of 
Java has increased over tenfold under the administration of the 
Dutch. The Filipinos have increased over 50 per cent since the 
United States came into possession of the Philippine Islands in 1898. 
Under British rule India now supports a much larger number of in- 
habitants than would have been able to subsist under the unsettled 
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and highly unsanitary conditions that formerly prevailed. And ac- 
cording to General Smuts in his recent Rhodes lecture: 

The part of Africa in which the native population is increasing most rapidly 
within the last six years is the Union of South Africa, and that fact is a great 
tribute to the blessings of a settled European government, to the favorable 
economic conditions which render such an expansion possible, and to the medical 
care and welfare work carried on among the natives. 


From what we know of the statistics of population change occur- 
ring in various racial stocks it is evident that one can find examples 
of almost any kind of trend. Whether or not a race increases or de- 
creases depends upon a number of factors—political, economic, and 
sanitary. Asa rule, these factors are coming to be more favorable to 
the growth of native peoples in regions under white control. The 
whites have done much to help their meeker brethren to inherit the 
earth. This for the reason that they have found it to their economic 
advantage to promote the health and natural increase of the native 
peoples which constitute the chief supply of labor. I do not deny 
that much is done from motives of pure beneficence, but I suspect 
that economic considerations have been the most important factors. 

In view of the trends occurring among various peoples elsewhere 
in the world, an increase in the growth-rate of our Negro population, 
after a period of slackening growth, is not an improbable occurrence. 
Unless we know something of the conditions which affect the growth 
of a racial stock, it is folly to attempt to forecast its future develop- 
ment on the basis of its immediate past. The increase of a race sub- 
ject to white control depends largely on the way in which it adjusts 
itself to the social and economic régime of the dominant race. The 
indigenous population of Australia is largely outside the social order 
of the whites and is losing ground in the competitive biological 
struggle. Our American Indians have been a foreign element in our 
midst, and the more recalcitrant and unassimilable tribes have paid 
the penalty. The few tribes which have been increasing owe their 
success to the advantageous economic opportunities afforded by the 
whites. The Indian has had to face the alternatives of adjustment or 
extinction. Under the peculiar circumstances with which he was 
confronted, pugnacity was much less advantageous than the ability 
to co-operate. 
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Are there any recent developments which will favor the expan- 
sion of the Negroes? There are, I believe, several. One of these is the 
restriction of foreign immigration. Before the World War the num- 
ber of European immigrants frequently exceeded one million per 
annum. For the most part these immigrants were more prolific than 
the native white Americans; and their immediate descendants con- 
tinued to be more fertile than the old American stock. The growth 
of our Negro population, on the other hand, was almost entirely de- 
pendent upon its own natural increase. Doubtless, the Negroes 
would have multiplied more rapidly had it not been for the millions 
of prolific foreigners who helped to intensify the pressure of popula- 
tion. As Malthus has abundantly shown, populations tend to in- 
crease more and more slowly as countries come to be more thickly 
populated. Populations always manifest a considerable degree of 
resiliency. When pressure is removed they respond by expanding. 
The Negro and the immigrant are natural rivals. To a considerable 
extent the Negroes have kept immigrants out of the South, just as 
the immigrants have kept the Negroes out of the cities of the North. 
The exclusion of the immigrant created the Negro’s opportunity. 
The shortage of labor in northern industrial centers arising from the 
restriction of immigration was a potent factor in causing the migra- 
tion of large numbers of Negroes from the southern to the northern 
states. It is true that the immediate biological effects of this migra- 
tion were bad. Urban life is relatively more deleterious to Negroes 
than to whites. But losses in the regions which send forth migrants 
tend, as Malthus has also shown, to be made good in a relatively 
short time. The vital statistics of the northern Negroes, however, 
seem to be improving. Before 1920 there were on the average less 
births than deaths of the Negro population of the North. After this 
date there have been more births than deaths in the Negroes of most 
northern states. The fact that the Negroes have increased more 
rapidly between 1920 and 1930 than between 1910 and 1920 may be 
in part due to the restriction of foreign immigration. Fewer immi- 
grants, more Negroes. 

Another potent factor in stimulating the growth of our Negro 
population is the decline of the birth-rate among the whites. This 
decline has been going on with little indication of coming to a stop- 
ping place. One significant recent change is the marked fall of the 
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rural white population of the South. Rural populations are largely 
responsible for the natural increase of most peoples. The Negro 
birth-rate has also fallen, but not to so great an extent as that of the 
whites. I have attempted to estimate what the natural increase of 
our white population would be were it not for its exceptionally favor- 
able age composition, and I find that at the present time it would be 
practically nil. I have done the same for our Negro population and 
find that whites and blacks in the United States are about running a 
neck-and-neck race. The more the birth-rate of the whites is re- 
duced, the less will be the population pressure which tends to impede 
the expansion of the Negroes. There are many reasons for antici- 
pating that the birth-rate of the whites will continue to fall for a 
considerable time at least. The birth-rate of the Negro will also fall, 
but it will probably decline least in the rural South, which has always 
been the chief breeding ground of our Negro population. Probably 
the relatively slow decline of the birth-rate in southern rural Negroes 
is due to their low cultural status—a condition which is commonly a 
valuable asset in the biological struggle for survival. 

Another favorable influence is the reduction of the Negro death- 
rate. This reduction has been effected mainly in the earlier years of 
life and especially in infancy. The recent extensive salvage of infant 
and child life has contributed significantly to the increased growth- 
rate of our Negro population between 1920 and 1930. The marked 
inequalities in the early mortality rates of the Negro population of 
different states and cities and the great differences between the in- 
fant mortality rates of whites and blacks indicate that much further 
progress in reducing the Negro death-rate in the early years of life 
is not only feasible but probable. Mortality rates in the two races 
have been drawing more nearly together, and they will probably 
continue to do so because white longevity has attained more nearly 
the natural limit of the span of life, and further gains are less easily 
made than in Negroes. 

An additional factor favoring the growth of the Negro population 
has been, until quite recently, the increasing opportunities for em- 
ployment in industry. Since the period of emancipation when four 
million slaves were suddenly thrown upon their own resources, Ne- 
groes have been slowly working into more diverse employments and 
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invading the ranks of skilled and semiskilled labor. The war period 
gave a great impetus to the industrial employment of the Negroes, 
and thousands were soon working in occupations from which they 
had been practically excluded. Although there is a tendency to force 
the Negro into the less remunerative employments, this fact, from 
the standpoint of the biological struggle, may prove to be a positive 
advantage. The most fertile stratum of society is the group of un- 
skilled and semiskilled laborers. The present indications are that a 
larger and larger proportion of this fertile stratum will be constituted 
by Negroes. 

All the factors which make for the increase of our Negro popula- 
tion will be opposed by the causes which lead to the decline of the 
birth-rate. The downward course of the Negro birth-rate is roughly 
parallel to that of the whites. Birth control is extensively employed 
by urban Negroes and is slowly making headway even among the 
rural inhabitants of the Black Belt. How rapidly the Negro birth- 
rate will continue to decline it would be hazardous in these days to 
predict. 

Population movements are the result of many factors among 
which population pressure and economic opportunity always play 
an important part. Where two races compete for numerical su- 
premacy, the slower growth of one is likely to be counterbalanced by 
the more rapid growth of the other. If, as seems probable, the recent 
more rapid growth of our Negro population is to a considerable ex- 
tent a compensatory response to the slower increase of the whites, 
much interest attaches to the question as to whether the change is 
merely a temporary one or whether it marks a decisive turning-point 
in the history of the two competing races. According to a recent 
pronouncement of Signor Mussolini, the American people are des- 
tined to become progressively darker in shade, and a prominent 
German statistician has expressed the opinion that our white popu- 
lation will not be able to hold its own in the future unless it is rein- 
forced by numerous accessions from abroad. Personally, I do not 
venture to predict how the interracial struggle will work out, but it 
seems unlikely that any very marked changes will occur in the rela- 
tive proportions of the white and colored races in the near future at 
least. That the scales will soon turn slightly in favor of the Negro 
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is by no means improbable. If it should come to be clearly apparent 
that the whites are losing ground, the problem of what can be done 
about it will then confront us. 


UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 


COMMENT 
HAROLD F. DORN 


In view of the admitted inaccuracies of the census statistics it is, indeed, a 
bold individual who predicts a change in the rate of growth of the Negro popu- 
lation based upon the reported increase during one intercensal period. To obtain 
a proper insight into the growth of the Negro population it is necessary to view 
its reported increase over a number of decades in order to avoid the irregular 
intercensal fluctuations due to a considerable extent to inaccuracies in the 
census. The percentage increase by twenty-year periods has been as follows: 


1790-1810. ........ 82.0 43.9 
69.0 18gO-Ig10......... 26.6 
48.2 


Fairly reliable estimates indicate that there was an under-enumeration of at 
least 250,000 Negroes in 1920, of which about 100,000 represented children 
under five, an omission occurring at each census. Adjusting the intercensal in- 
creases to a ten-year period and deducting 40,000 Negroes representing the sur- 
vivors of immigrants to the United States, 1920-30, we find the percentage in- 
crease over the preceding census as shown in Table I. The actual change is 
probably somewhere between the two estimates. 


TABLE I 
150,000 300,000 
Census Under- Under- 
Enumeration | Enumeration 

in 1920 in 1920 


It should not be forgotten that the total population of the country showed a 
greater percentage increase between 1920 and 1930 than between 1910 and 1920. 
Yet no careful student of population assumes that a fundamental change has 
occurred in the capacity of the population to reproduce itself. 

Liberal allowance having been made for under-registration of Negro births 
(15 per cent), 1,000 Negro females will be replaced by about 1,034 daughters 
according to the fertility and mortality of 1930, while 1,000 white women will be 
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replaced by 1,080 daughters. In the North, 1,000 Negro females have only 801 
daughters as compared with about 1,131 born to 1,000 southern Negro women. 
Even if fertility and mortality remain the same, the continued migration of 
Negroes to the North will decrease their rate of increase. Moreover, the true 
rate of natural increase of northern Negroes was lower in 1930 than in 1920. 

Although it is granted that a change in the rate of increase of the Negro popu- 
lation has occurred, the explanations advanced by Professor Holmes seem quite 
irrelevant. The comparison of Negro-white relationships with those between 
white and native population in various parts of the world is of doubtful validity. 
Contrary to Professor Holmes’s theory, Negroes in the United States increased 
much more rapidly during slavery than after emancipation. Consequently, this 
argument can be dismissed as irrelevant. 

Furthermore, it takes an active imagination to find that the “millions of 
prolific foreigners” have intensified population pressure to such an extent that 
the Negroes have been unable to reproduce themselves with their previous vigor. 
Competition between foreign-born whites and Negroes has not been strong 
enough to be of importance in restraining fertility. 

Contrary to Professor Holmes’s statement, the fertility of northern Negroes 
has been decreasing rather than increasing since 1920. The excess of births over 
deaths is due entirely to the very favorable age distribution. In the South the 
age-specific fertility rates of Negro women have been decreasing nearly as rapid- 
ly as those for native white women. 

The one factor which can bring about an increasing rate of increase is only 
casually mentioned by Professor Holmes; this is the possibility of decline in 
Negro mortality. If Negro females had had as favorable mortality rates as 
white females in 1930, 1,000 Negro women would be replaced by 1,164 instead 
of by 1,034 daughters. 

The natural increase of the Negro population averaged about 128,000 per 
year 1924-27 and 90,000 per year 1928-31. The reason that this has not declined 
more rapidly is due to the improvement in mortality. It is quite possible that 
mortality will improve in the future more rapidly than fertility will decrease so 
that, for a few years, the Negro population will maintain its natural increase. 
Eventually, however, unless fertility increases, the Negro population must de- 
crease in numbers. 

Professor Holmes’s argument is valid only if the Negroes remain in the South 
and their mortality rates decrease more rapidly than their fertility rates. But 
even this effect would be temporary. 


WasuinctTon, D.C. 
REJOINDER 
S. J. HOLMES 
The opening paragraph of the preceding comments leads me to infer that the 


author has misinterpreted my attitude toward the problem discussed. I had 
hoped to avoid the possibility of being classed as “‘a bold individual who predicts 
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a change in the growth of the Negro population,” and explicitly stated that “I 
have no desire to play the réle of an alarmist,” and that I confined myself to the 
very modest réle of “simply pointing out possibilities.” But since my well- 
intentioned efforts to forestall criticism on the ground mentioned have proved 
to be fruitless, I should like to point out that the somewhat different interpreta- 
tions of Dr. Dorn and myself concerning the undercount of Negroes in the 1920 
census do not invalidate one of the principal conclusions in my article as to the 
changing trend of our Negro population between 1910 and 1930. Even if the 
undercount of Negroes in 1920 was 300,000, the rate of increase between 1920 and 
1930 would still be slightly higher than the increase in the preceding decade, 
and if, as Dr. Dorn concedes, “the actual change is probably somewhere between 
the two estimates” (i.e., a shortage of 150,000 or 300,000), the Negroes must have 
increased at a significantly greater rate between 1920 and 1930 than they did 
between 1910 and 1920. 

Of course, no one knows just how extensive the undercount of Negroes in 
1920 really was. It is perfectly futile to attempt to gauge its extent by taking 
averages over a period of several decades. Many students of population seem to 
be obsessed by the notion that peoples must go on increasing or decreasing at a 
regular, uniform rate. But however uniformly populations as a whole may de- 
velop, the component ethnic stocks of a people have their ups and downs like the 
populations of many kinds of animals and plants. In London the black rat, after 
having been largely driven out by the brown rat, has recently turned the tables 
on its competitor and has been increasing for some years at a remarkably rapid 
rate. The change is due to the introduction of different types of buildings which 
are now replacing the older structures. The increasing numbers of the black rat 
are caused by a change in the rat’s social environment in which man and his con- 
structions play a very important part. Analogous results of environmental 
changes doubtless occur frequently among competing groups of the human spe- 
cies. If a curve of population growth shows a sag, one is not justified in attribut- 
ing the phenomenon to an erroneous count, or in endeavoring to correct it on 
the basis of average rates extending over a long period of time. 

Most of the estimates of the extent of the undercount of Negroes in 1920 are 
based on assumptions which I believe to be unsound. It is unfortunate that ow- 
ing to lack of funds the detailed evidence upon which the extent of shortage 
(150,000) calculated by the Bureau of the Census is based has not been pub- 
lished. I have checked over the calculations very carefully and am convinced 
that the methods by which the shortage is estimated are much more accurate 
than any others which have been published, and which Dr. Dorn apparently 
assumes to be “reliable.” An adequate presentation of this rather technical 
matter, however, is not possible in a short space. 

On one important point Dr. Dorn has quite misstated my position when he 
states that “contrary to Professor Holmes’s statement, the fertility of northern 
Negroes has been decreasing rather than increasing since 1920.’’ What led Dr. 
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Dorn to suppose that I had denied the well-known fact that the Negro birth-rate 
had been decreasing I cannot imagine, especially since I have alluded to the 
decreasing Negro birth-rate in more than one statement. Neither am I able to 
understand why the well-known fact that “Negroes in the United States in- 
creased much more rapidly during slavery than after emancipation” is ‘‘con- 
trary to Professor Holmes’s theory.” If this is a valid deduction, I have totally 
failed to perceive the connection. 

But, quite aside from misinterpretations, there are some points upon which 
I am compelled to take issue with my critic. That the millions of prolific for- 
eigners who poured into the northern states before the World War have had no 
effect on natural increase of northern Negroes appears to me a very improbable 
conclusion. Everyone is familiar with the theory of General Francis Walker to 
the effect that the decreasing growth-rate of our native-born population is large- 
ly the result of foreign immigration, and that were it not for immigration the 
population of the United States would have increased at practically the same 
rate. We may admit that General Walker has exaggerated the depressing influ- 
ence of foreign immigration upon the birth-rate of the native Americans, but 
most conservative students of population growth concede that the American 
birth-rate has been depressed to a certain extent as a result of this influx. If the 
expansion of the native whites is to a certain extent hampered by foreign immi- 
grants, it requires no very lively imagination to suppose that the net increase of 
the Negroes is affected by the same cause. Negroes and foreign immigrants 
come into very direct competition in many employments, and with the restric- 
tion of immigration we find Negroes by the thousands entering occupations pre- 
viously followed mainly by alien workers. There can be little question, I be- 
lieve, that the restriction of immigration has been a potent factor in stimulating 
the northward migration of the Negro. That “the continued migration of Ne- 
groes to the North will decrease their rate of increase’ is by no means neces- 
sarily true, for reasons which I have briefly indicated in the preceding article and 
have more fully developed in another paper. 

As to the future increase of the Negroes as compared with the whites in the 
United States, one can make no certain predictions. The rate of natural increase 
has decreased faster in the whites than in the Negroes until now the true, or sta- 
bilized, rates of the two races are not far apart. This conclusion is in accord 
with the findings of Lorimer and Osborn, who state that “‘any difference in re- 
productive rates that may now exist between the two groups must be very 
small, and it may quite disappear or be reversed in character in the near fu- 
ture.” The stabilized rates of increase of both races are approaching the van- 
ishing point. How the further slowing down of population growth will affect the 
relative rates of natural increase of the two competing races is known only to 


the gods. 


REGIONAL DIVERSITY OF INCOME DISTRIBUTION! 
W. L. CRUM 


ABSTRACT 

A survey of pertinent statistics compiled from federal income-tax returns indicates 
that although differences in sex and family status of the taxpayers, reflecting industrial 
and occupational differences among the states, may y account for the regional 
diversity of income distribution, and although such factors as climate and race un- 
doubtedly have influence, a dominant factor is the regional dissimilarity in the struc- 
ture or source of the income. States having economic and social structures founded 
largely upon agriculture, mining, or other basic industries show generally low concen- 
tration and small inequality; while those states, mainly east of the Mississippi and north 
of the Potomac, in which income from ownership of and dealings in property is most 
important, show sharp inequality of distribution and large concentration in high income. 

The nature and extent of regional inequality in the distribution 
of national income assume particular importance as public policies 
are consciously directed toward modifying that distribution. Precise 
knowledge of regional diversity of income is not available; but exist- 
ing statistics yield within proper limits definite factual information. 

The chief body of pertinent statistics is compiled from federal in- 
come-tax returns and published annually in Statistics of Income.? 
Many of the tabulations presented therein are classified by states. 
For the corporation statistics, such state data are of very limited 
usefulness, because of the frequent difference between the location 
of the chief business activities of a corporation and the “domicile” 
from which its tax return is filed. This objection, although not en- 
tirely absent, applies with much less force to returns of individuals, 
and the main implications of regionally classified individual returns 
are significant. 

A first test of regional! diversity, confined entirely to a merely sug- 
gestive estimate of the concentration of income, is with reference to 
population. This crude index of concentration reveals the wide in- 
equality among the states. The test consists in determining how far 
down from the highest income, on the scale of income according to 

1 The author was assisted in the investigation upon which this article is based by a 
grant from the Committee on Research in the Social Sciences, Harvard University. 

2 For example, in the 1927 issue, pp. 73-75, and beginning at p. 88; in the 1928 issue, 
on pp. 79-81 and beginning at p. 92. 
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size, it is necessary to drop in order to include a set percentage of the 
state’s population. Thus, for Alabama in 1927, the population was 
2,566,000, and one-tenth of 1 per cent of that figure was included in 
tax returns above $9,100. For Delaware the corresponding figure 
is $47,000. Clearly, the state having the higher figure has the higher 
degree of “concentration.” 

The definition of concentration implied in this test is not adequate 
for general analysis, and the test is used merely as a first indication 
of differences among the states. An important technical flaw in the 
test is the lack of strict comparability between number of returns and 
population, and the consequent inappropriateness of the percentage 
ratio. For nearly all states most returns are filed by heads of families, 
and each return generally represents more than one member of the 
population; but for each state some returns are filed by single indi- 
viduals. It is unknown, for any one state, just what fraction of the 
population is covered by a number of returns defined by one-tenth 
of 1 per cent of the population. This defect probably has not suffi- 
cient effect to invalidate the rather crude comparisons based upon 
this test. Other flaws or misleading characteristics of the test can 
best be discussed in the light of the results. 

The selection of 1927 was determined by recent cyclical history. 
Although the year was contemporaneously regarded in some quar- 
ters as one of depression, it now appears that 1927 marked a halt in 
the advance of prosperity preceding the boom. Incomes of 1928 and 
1929 were distorted by the business boom and speculative inflation, 
and incomes of the subsequent years were distorted by the protract- 
ed depression. The most recent year in which conditions of ordinary 
prosperity prevailed was 1927. 

In order to trace the time changes in concentration, as measured 
by the population test described above, figures are given in Table I 
for the entire United States, in each recent year. The income boun- 
daries, down to which one must reach in order to cover a number of 
returns equal to one-tenth of 1 per cent of the population, show wide 

3 Population and number of tax returns are not strictly comparable magnitudes. 


This disparity presumably is of small importance here. Results based on 1929 estimates 
of 1927 population; 1934 estimates cause few changes in array of states. 
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fluctuations.‘ The relationships found for any one year, such as 1927, 
are manifestly not typical of all years; but a well-chosen year, such 
as 1927, may give a fairly normal picture of regional differences in 
concentration. 

Using the first test—the net-income boundary above which re- 
turns were filed numbering one-tenth of 1 per cent of the popula- 
tion —the states are arrayed according to the degree of concentration 


TABLE I 


INCOME BOUNDARIES, ABOVE WHICH TAX RETURNS NUMBER 
ONE-TENTH AND THREE-TENTHS OF 1 PER CENT OF THE 
POPULATION, FOR THE ENTIRE UNITED STATES 


BounDaARIES * BounDaARIES * 
YEAR YEAR 

.1 Per .3 Per .1 Per .3 Per 

Cent Cent Cent Cent 
14.3 21.4 9.8 
13.5 6.5 7998...... 23.9 10.5 
16.9 7.9 22.4 10.2 
16.8 8.0 16.4 8.1 
13.6 6.8 12.2 6.5 
16.6 7:7 8.8 4-7 


with respect te of te fle of 

net income, damage comparability of these results. See Statistics of Income for 

1932, Pp. 202-5. 
in 1927 (Table II). With insignificant exceptions, the results are as 
expected: the industrial and capital-supplying northeastern states 
head the list, agricultural states of the south and west north-central 
areas stand at the bottom. Eleven states and the District of Colum- 
bia have indicated concentration greater than the entire United 
States, for which the income boundary is $21,400. Except for Cali- 


fornia, every one of these states is east of the Mississippi and north 


4 Similar data are shown for three-tenths of 1 per cent. This supplementary test was 
also applied to the individual states where possible, but for certain states (in 1927) 
the entire income-tax range did not include tax returns numbering up to .3 per cent of 
the population. 
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TABLE II 


INCOME BOUNDARIES, ABOVE WHICH THE NUMBER 
TURNS EQUALS ONE-TENTH AND THREE-TENTHS 
CENT OF THE STATE’S POPULATION,* IN 1927 


OF RE- 
PER 


State Boundaryt | Boundaryt Rankt 
for .1 for .3 
49.0 21.2 I 
47.0 1§.2 3 
$3.3 14.1 6 
Massachusetts............ 32.8 14.4 5 
District of Columbia........| 32.0 15.2 4 
28.6 12.7 10 
26.0 12.6 9 
24.0 10.1 II 
re 22.0 9.8 12 
20.0 9.2 13 
New Hampshire............ 18.0 8.7 15 
15.9 7.9 22 
15.5 8.0 20 
14.6 7.4 23 
14.4 8.1 17 
14.1 6.9 25 
13.5 8.5 16 
12.7 6.3 30 
12.2 7.4 24 
11.6 6.7 27 


* Population data as available for 1927 in 1929—see text. Alaska i 
in Washington. 


t Unit: $1,000. to nearest thousand above $20,000, 


is included 


where extra digit distinguishes two states. a aapeaaa to nearest hundred below 


$20,000, and equal states ranked alphabetically. 


cent 


t Ranks for .3 per cent boundary, The states are arranged according to .1 per 
boundary. 
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TABLE Il—Continued 


or .I for .3 
re 10.0 6.0 34 
New Mexico............... 8.9 5.5 37 
North Carolina............ 8.3 
South Dakota.............. 6.8 


§ Boundary below $5,000, and not determined. 


of the Potomac. The range among the states is notable: from a 
boundary of $49,000 for New York to $5,800 for South Carolina.s 
The remarkable differences portrayed in Table II cannot be ac- 
cepted immediately as indications solely of regional diversity in the 
concentration of income. Apart from the defect mentioned above, 
special considerations may explain away part of the indicated diver- 
sity. Mere differences in number of inhabitants might be suggested 
as an explanation, but only of a small portion of the observed diversi- 
ty. If we were testing for a much smaller fraction than one-thou- 
sandth, mere differences in total frequency might result in appre- 


5 The calculations were based upon population estimates published in 1929, in Statis- 
tics of Income for 1927. Recent revisions in these estimates imply some changes in the 
results of Table II, but no emphatic changes. For Table I the population estimates are 
those available in 1934. 
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ciable shifting along the extreme end of the upper tail of a single basic 
distribution common to all states. 

If structure of the population rather than mere numbers is con- 
sidered, somewhat more plausible partial explanations of the ob- 
served diversity appear. Racial differences undoubtedly play a part. 
An outstanding example appears in data for those states having a 
large Negro population. Presumably less obvious racial differences 
and also differences in nationality and even in religion may have 
some bearing upon the results, through their relation to the prevail- 
ing standard of living of the mass of the population. Differences in 
sex and marital status may have some effect, as indicated below. 

Another regional factor clearly affecting the standard of living in 
the lower social scales, and thus likely to influence the ratio between 
the number of large-income receivers and total population, is cli- 
mate. Similarly, affecting the results through an effect upon the 
standard of living, are occupational differences. A closely related 
factor is the type of industry prevailing in a specific region. But these 
are economic factors, and may well be partly result as well as cause 
of the observed diversity in income distribution. 

A particular economic factor, upon which very helpful statistical 
data are available, is the structure of average income. Notable dif- 
ferences exist among the states as to the shares of total income de- 
rived from various sources, such as wages, dividends, rent. The tax- 
return data afford, within limits, highly significant indications of the 
extent of these differences in the structure of income. 

The Statistics of Income tabulations according to size classify re- 
turns by the amount of statutory net income.® Regional differences 
in the structure of income, for the portion of the population filing 
tax returns, are shown by data for specific sources. Percentage ratios 

6 Definition of this item changes somewhat with successive revenue acts, but most 
such changes are slight. By definition, considerable deductions (amounting to 14 per 
cent for the entire United States in 1927) are allowed from total income in computing 
net income; and even total income does not include all items, for example, tax-exempt 
interest, which actually enter into an individual’s gross income. The 1927 Statistics 
of Income gives, for each state, the income received from each of ten “‘sources’’: wages 
and salaries, business, partnership, profits from sale of assets, capital net gain, rents 
and royalties, interest, taxable interest on government securities, dividends, fiduciaries. 


The sum of these ten items is the total income as defined by law. 


4q 
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of the income from each of the ten sources to total income were cal- 
culated for the several states in 1927.7 

Table III shows, for each of the four chief sources of income, the 
six states having the highest, and the six having the lowest, percent- 
ages for that source.* Even for wages and salaries, the percentage 
ranges from over 46, for Hawaii and Missouri, to 22 for Delaware. 
The share of total income contributed by wages and salaries is nearly 
a half for Missouri, and less than a quarter for Delaware. 


TABLE III 


STATES WITH HIGHEST, AND LOWEST, PERCENTAGE OF TOTAL INCOME 
CONTRIBUTED BY EACH OF SPECIFIED SOURCES, IN 1927 


Wages and Business and Sales of A 
Source Salaries Partnership Property* Dividends 
(| T.H. 46.3 | S.D. 42.1 | Del. 19.1 | Del. 40.6 
Mo. 46.3 | N:D. 40.8 | N.Y. 18.0 | Conn.| 25.0 
Wash.} 46.0 | Idaho | 40.4 | Fla. 14.1 | T.H. 24.1 
High-rank states; 
Wyo. | 46.0} Kan. 37.8 | Conn.} 13.2] RI. 23.6 
Ga. 45.7 | N.M. | 37.7 | Mich.| 12.8 | Mass.| 22.1 
Utah 45.7 | Miss. 34.8 | Md. 12.7 | Vt. 20.5 
(| Fla. 33-4 | Md. 15.7 | Ore. 3.85 | Mont. 2 
Conn.| 32.7 | Mich.| 15.6 | Idaho | 3.82 | Miss. 7.32 
-H. 32.4 | D.C. 15.2 | Miss. 3.30 | Wyo. 35 
Low-rank states; 
Kan. 31.2 | Conn.| 14.6 2.81 | Idaho | 5.40 
Me. 31.2 | T.H. 11.7 | S.D. 2.30 | N.D. 5.07 
Del 22.0 | Del. 9.6 | N.D 1.93 | S.D 4.6c 


* Includes property held more, as well as less, than 2 years. 


The range of variation is much greater for each of the other 
sources. For business and partnership income, it is from over 42 per 
cent to under 10; for profits from transactions in property, from over 


7 For convenience in analysis, business was combined with partnership; profit from 
sale of assets, with capital net gain; interest, with taxable interest on government securi- 
ties. Similar ratios were calculated for miscellaneous deductions—this is the tabulated 
item covering (in 1927) all deductions except contributions and loss from sale of assets 
held less than 2 years, and it ran in 1927 close to nine-tenths of total allowable deduc- 
tions. The most significant results pertained to the items wages and salaries, business 
and partnerships, profits from sale of assets and capital net gain, and dividends; and 
these alone are reported in the text. For the entire United States they yielded, in 1927, 
39.0, 19.3, 11.0, and 16.2 per cent of total income, respectively. 


8 Where percentages are identical for two states, the order is alphabetical. 
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19 to under 2; for dividends, from over 40 to under 5.2 Although 
many states, some of them of outstanding importance in their re- 
gions, do not appear in the lists of Table III, certain states appear in 
most or all of the columns. Connecticut and Delaware have low 
percentages in the first and second columns, and high in the third 
and fourth; Wyoming is high in the first column, low in the third and 
fourth; Idaho, Mississippi, North Dakota, and South Dakota are 
high in the second column, low in the third and fourth. Thus, the 
five lowest states in the third and fourth columns (i.e., in profits from 
property transactions, and in dividends) are identical; and, of these 
five, four are among the top six in the second column, and the other 
is among the top six in the first column. An additional striking fact 
is that three New England states appear in the low list of column one, 
and four in the high list of column four. 

The vital present significance of the ratios consists in their em- 
phasis upon the wide variation in the structure of income, from state 
to state. The size distribution of income from a specific source varies 
greatly from source to source."® This diversity, coupled with the re- 
gional differences in structure of income, can well account for much 


of the diversity among the states of the size distribution of income, 


and in particular of the “concentration” in high incomes. 

Because of the exemption provisions in the revenue acts, separate 
data are reported and tabulated according to sex and family status 
of the taxpayer. These items are not fully tabulated—for example, 
data are not presented on the number of dependents—and there is 
some opportunity for the taxpayer’s exercise of option in classifying 
himself. The actually tabulated data afford, however, much insight 
into differences in income distribution between men and women, and 


9 In these comparisons, some reservation is needed on merely technical grounds; for, 
as the denominator of the percentage ratios (total income) is the sum of the contribu- 
tions from various sources, an especially high or low contribution from a particular 
source not only affects the ratio for that source through its numerator, but also the ra- 
tios for all sources through their common denominator. Thus, the wages-and-salaries 
percentage for Delaware is low partly because that state’s high contributions from 
“profits” and dividends make the denominator large. This technical peculiarity of the 
ratios, while not unimportant in the comparisons, by no means explains the wide ranges 
shown by the percentages. In their main outlines, these variations are significant. 

See: W. L. Crum, “Individual Shares in the National Income,” Review of Eco- 
nomic Statistics, November, 1935, pp. 116-30. 
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between single individuals and heads of families. These differences, 
coupled with regional differences in the relative importance of these 
groups of taxpayers, may explain some of the regional diversity of in- 
come distribution. 

For the United States as a whole the chief group includes joint re- 
turns of husbands and wives: in 1927 this group included over 49 
per cent by number and over 61 per cent by amount of net income.” 
This group has somewhat lower inequality than all groups combined. 
Two groups, single men heads of families and single women heads of 
families, are relatively much less important. They contributed about 
5 per cent and about 2 per cent, respectively, to the total net income 
in 1927; and these ratios varied little from state to state. 

The most important group, after the joint-returns group, is that 
for single men not heads of families. This group accounted for 27 per 
cent of the returns by number, and over 16 per cent by amount of 
net income, in 1927. The group for single women not heads of fami- 
lies is about half as important. For both these groups the percent- 
ages range extensively among the states, and peculiarities in the in- 
come distribution for these groups may thus contribute to regional 
diversities. Each group shows greater inequality than all groups 
combined. The two groups, single women not heads of families and 
single women heads of families, show greater inequality of income 
distribution in the low tax brackets than in the high tax brackets. 
This condition does not demonstrate that large expansion in the in- 
come of women encounters increasingly effective restraints, but it 
points in that direction. The two remaining groups of returns are of 
small percentage importance, but their income distributions are pe- 
culiar. The group including separate returns of wives contributed 
about 5 per cent of total net income in 1927, but this figure varied 
much among the states. 

Attempts to correlate the implications of these group data with 
the regional diversities found above are not very fruitful. Two 
groups, single women not heads of families and separate returns of 
wives, are moderately helpful. Broadly, these groups are of large 
importance in precisely those states having highest inequality and of 


* Includes also returns of husbands whose wives, though living with them, file sep- 
arate returns. 
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slight importance in those having lowest. But this confirmation is 
by no means emphatic, and it is partly offset by the somewhat er- 
ratic relationships for the single-men-not-heads-of-families group. 
That group also has high inequality, and its importance varies nota- 
bly from state to state. In the main, however, those states in which 
the group is of very large (or of very small) importance do not have 
exceptionally high (or low) inequality. The relation between this im- 
portant group and the regional diversity is erratic. The picture as a 
whole is obscure. The group data by sex and family status give at 
most a fractional explanation of the striking regional disparity, and 
the observed diversity must arise chiefly from other causes. 

To summarize: the size distribution of income differs widely from 
state to state. These differences are manifest in a much greater con- 
centration in the highest income brackets for some states than for 
others. Various tests of the regional diversity are roughly consistent, 
and the general indication is clear: concentration in high-income 
brackets and high “inequality” of distribution are characteristic of 
the industrial and capital-supplying states of the northeast. Differ- 
ences in sex and family status of the taxpayers, reflecting largely in- 
dustrial and occupational differences among the states, may partly 
account for the regional diversity. Such factors as climate and race 
undoubtedly have important influence, but a dominant factor is 
clearly the regional dissimilarity in the structure of income. 

States with sharp inequality of distribution and large concentra- 
tion in high incomes are precisely those in which income from owner- 
ship of and dealings in property are most important. These states 
are clustered mainly east of the Mississippi and north of the Poto- 
mac, although scattered cases are found in other sections of the 
country. States having economic and social structures reared almost 
exclusively upon agriculture or mining or other basic industry show 
generally low concentration and small inequality. A larger share of 
income from property and its handling, which is such an important 
element in the income structure of northeastern states, apparently 
goes into savings and reinvestment than is the case with earned in- 
come. Accordingly, ownership of property may be increasing more 
rapidly in the northeast, with the consequent development of a still 
greater regional concentration of income. But such inferences are 
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highly tentative, and existing data are scarcely adequate for testing 
the long-time trend in concentration or inequality. Likewise, the 
data are confined to incomes within the tax range, and afford no 
basis for generalization concerning regional differences of income dis- 
tribution among the numerous and socially significant recipients of 
small incomes. The statistics surveyed point to emphatic regional 
differences for the group of individuals in the tax range, at a definite 
time. More elaborate data, extending over a longer time and reach- 
ing to lower incomes, will undoubtedly add precision to our knowl 
edge of regional diversity and may suggest more satisfactory expla- 
nations of prevailing conditions and trends. 
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CULTURE-DIFFUSION GRADIENTS 
H. EARL PEMBERTON 


ABSTRACT 


The rdle of the city as the center of culture diffusion is illustrated by the case of 
radio ownership. The percentages of families with radios in the counties of a metropoli- 
tan region tend to follow regular downward gradients from the urban center to the 
limits of the region. Such diffusion gradients occur because the residents of each unit 
of a region of metropolitan influence have culture contacts with the urban center of 
diffusion in inverse ratio to the time-and-convenience distance from the city. Culture 
traits which are not affected by wide variations of adaptability within the units of the 
region will tend to follow such gradients. 


The réle of the city as the center of culture diffusion in contem- 
porary cultures is clearly illustrated in the maps of Figures 1 and 2. 
The first map shows the percentage of total families in each county 
of the United States which, in 1930, reported the ownership of radios 
to the census takers. As the map’s legend indicates, the solid black 
areas are counties in which 50 per cent or more of the families had 
radios. The cross-lined areas represent 37.5 to 49.9 per cent radio 
possession ; the single-lined areas 25 to 37.4 per cent; the dotted-lined 
regions, 12.5 to 24.9 per cent, and the white areas under 12.5 per 
cent. The heavy lines on the map are approximations of the limits 
of the regions of metropolitan influence as they were defined by 
McKenzie’s study of newspaper circulation.* Within the regions 
where radio ownership is at the stage that the scale used on the map 
can reveal intraregional differences, there appear three character- 
istics of the diffusion of the radio as a culture trait: (1) the urban 
centers within any given major area are the points at which radio 
ownership is highest; (2) the hinterlands of each region of metropoli- 
tan influence tend to be the areas in which radio ownership is low- 
est; (3) in the counties that lie between the center and the limit of 
the metropolitan region the percentages of radio ownership tend to 
be in direct downward gradation from the urban center. As one 
moves from the high concentration of the urban center outward, to- 
ward the limits of its influence, the percentages of radio ownership 
decrease progressively. 


*R. D. McKenzie, The Metropolitan Community (New York: McGraw-Hill, 1933), 
pp. 100. 
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Figure 2, a map of the Pacific-West area,? shows the gradient 
character of the diffusion of this trait in greater detail. There are six 
major regions in this area: Seattle and Spokane, Washington; Port- 
land, Oregon; San Francisco and Los Angeles, California; and Salt 
Lake City, Utah. The heavy lines radiating from the urban centers 
of this second figure are the main traveled highways. The numbers 
in the circles, along the highways, are the percentages of radio owner- 
ship in the counties through which the highways pass. The broken 
lines are the limits of the several regions of metropolitan influence as 
defined by newspaper circulation. 

It will be noted that within each metropolitan region the percent- 
ages of radio ownership are in downward gradation from the urban 
center to the limits of its influence. There are a few exceptions to the 
regularity of gradation, due primarily to the presence of minor cen- 
ters of metropolitan influences. For example: the main highway 
running east from Los Angeles to Arizona passes through counties 
showing percentages of 60, 56, 50, 18, 14, then 22, 13, 20, and 17. 
The percentage 22 is for Maricopa County, Arizona, in which 
Phoenix is located. The percentage 20 is for Pima County, Arizona, 
in which Tucson is located. These two cities are minor centers of in- 
fluence and account for the noted variations in gradation. Another 
such instance occurs in the highway running northeast from Salt 
Lake City, Utah, into southern Idaho. This highway passes through 
several counties for which Boise serves as a minor center of influence, 
and there is a consequent deviation from the regularity of gradation.* 

Another type of exception is the case of San Francisco. Only 49 
per cent of the families in San Francisco owned radios in 1930, while 
families in the adjacent counties—Marin, San Mateo, and Alameda 
—reported 66, 63, and 59 per cent, respectively. San Francisco prop- 
er is located on a peninsula, approximately 49 square miles in area. 

2 This area was chosen for detailed study because the writer has a more intimate 
personal knowledge of it than of other major areas of the United States. A superficial 
analysis of other regions included in Figure 1 seems to indicate that any one of the 
country’s several major geographical divisions could be analyzed with similar results. 

3 One case of wide deviation from the expected gradation is found on the highway 


running east from Portland, Oregon, the percentage of 54 shown for Sherman County. 
In this case th deviation is probably due to the size of the population—only 752 
families in the county. Because of the small population the activities of one or two 
radio merchants could easily result in this variation. 
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It is within quick commuting distance to Marin, San Mateo, and 
Alameda counties, and a high percentage of family heads in these 
counties are employed or engaged in business in San Francisco. The 
city thus serves as the commercial, industrial, financial, hotel, and 
apartment-house area to the three counties in question, and also to 
several other counties bordering on the bay; the whole being known 
as the “San Francisco Bay Region.’”’ Marin, San Mateo, and Ala- 
meda counties, in which are located the better type of residential and 
single-family-dwelling districts, are for all practical purposes the 
suburban areas of San Francisco. It is to such areas that the highest 
percentages or points of radio ownership are typical, and if the data 
for San Francisco and the three adjacent suburban counties were 
combined, a truer picture of radio ownership in San Francisco metro- 
politan center would be obtained. 

The probable explanation of this gradient characteristic is the 
affect of culture contacts on the rate of adoption of the radio as a 
culture trait. Within each of the counties of a given region these 
culture contacts tend to occur in inverse ratio to the functional 
distance of the county from the urban center of diffusion of that re- 
gion. The most obvious culture contacts affecting radio diffusion are 
direct contacts by residents of the hinterlands with friends and shops 
in the urban center. Since the residents of nearer communities come 
oftener to the city, more radios find their way into these nearer 
communities than into more remote areas. Thus the adoption of the 
radio trait has been more rapid in counties adjacent to urban centers 
than it has been in areas at a greater distance. Additional culture 
contacts with the urban center are provided by the metropolitan 
daily newspapers, whose advertisements and news items are factors 
in the diffusion of culture traits. The number of subscribers to these 
papers is closely conditioned by the time-and-convenience distance 
by highways leading to the city. 

This explanation of diffusion gradients is in general accord with 
the prevalent theory that the basic variable in diffusion is culture 
contact or communication. It would seem to follow from the case 
presented here that if other traits were analyzed in a similar manner 
this same type of gradient would appear. This would probably be 
true, but only under relatively constant conditions of adaptability. 
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The diffusion of any culture trait within an area unit is dependent 
somewhat upon the adaptability of the trait in question to the area’s 
total culture situation. For example: the relatively small percentage 
of radio ownership shown in Figure 2 for the southeast as compared 
with the rest of the United States is probably due, in part at least, 
to the low per capita wealth of the region, and to the related condi- 
tions, which on the one hand cause low per capita wealth, and on the 
other hand poverty tends to perpetuate. Since radio ownership in- 
volves a purchase price, wide variations in per capita wealth will 
affect the diffusion of this trait. 

Since such a condition of adaptability is an independent basis of 
variation in diffusion rates, the question arises as to whether varia- 
tions in purchasing power may not be responsible for the gradient 
character of radio ownership in the Pacific-West. This does not 
seem likely, for, while there are not sufficient data for determining 
the character of differences in the purchasing power of the counties 
of this region, a wide acquaintance with the area suggests that there 
is no reasonable basis for assuming that purchasing power varies in a 
manner or degree to account for gradients of radio ownership. It 
seems reasonable to assume that the number of culture contacts be- 
tween the counties and the metropolitan center of a region are in 
inverse ratio to the distance from the center, and so this explanation 
is considered more acceptable. 

Another factor which probably affects the adaptability of the 
radio is the availability of electrical power. Home electrification is 
not absolutely essential to radio diffusion, since radios can be oper- 
ated with storage-battery power. However, home electrification fa- 
cilitates radio operation, and the percentage of home electrification 
within an area is probably a factor operating to a slight degree to in- 
increase or decrease the rate of growth in radio ownership. Analysis 
of data on home electrification prepared by the Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce‘ shows that while there is a definite posi- 

4 Number of Homes Receiving Electric Service by Counties and for Places of 2,500 and 
over—as of August 31, 1930 (Washington, D.C.: Electrical Equipment Division, Bureau 
of Foreign and Domestic Commerce), available as unbound sheets. These sheets re- 
port the number of homes with electricity. The percentages have been calculated by 


dividing the number of homes with electrification in each county by the number of 
families reported by the 1930 census. 
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tive correlation between the percentages of radio ownerships and 
home electrification, the latter do not follow gradients of the i ype 
found for radio ownership. Home electrification cannot be used to 
explain radio-diffusion gradients because of the many cases in which 
radio percentages follow regular gradients in spite of a non-gradient 
character in the percentages of homes with electric power. For ex- 
ample: in Davis County, Utah, the first county on the highway 
north of Salt Lake City, 47 per cent of the families have radios. This 
percentage is in regular gradient relationship to the higher percent- 
age of radio ownership in Salt Lake City and the lower percentages 
in the more remote northern counties. However, only 53 per cent of 
the Davis County homes have electricity, while the two counties to 
the north, Weber and Boxelder, with 44 and 38 per cent radio own- 
ership, report 93 and 71 per cent home electrification respectively. 

This failure of the trait of home electrification to follow regular 
gradients from the urban center to the outer limits of a region makes 
it an apt illustration of the point that gradients of diffusion will not 
appear if the factors affecting adaptability vary extremely within the 
region. This variation in adaptability of home electrification is in 
terms of the dispersion of the population in each county. The mak- 
ing electricity available to an agricultural county involves the con- 
struction of main power lines and subsidiary power lines in a region 
where present and potential consumers are scattered in an irregular 
manner. This problem does not occur, however, in a county in which 
the majority of the population is concentrated in one or more centers 
of manufacturing or extractive industries. The affect of this density 
factor upon the percentage of home electrification and the fact that 
there are wide differences in the population dispersions of the coun- 
ties of each region combine to hide any gradient characteristic in 
home-electrification data. 

Since relatively constant adaptability throughout a region seems 
to be a requisite for the appearance of diffusion gradients, the ques- 
tion as to what classes of traits are most likely to be affected by such 
constant conditions is of interest. More specific classifications of 
traits which will tend to follow gradients will have to come from 
studies of additional cases. Further study should test these tentative 
conclusions: (1) gradients of culture diffusion occur because residents 
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of each unit of a region of metropolitan influence have culture con- 
tacts with the urban center of diffusion in inverse ratio to the time- 
and-convenience distance from the city; (2) culture traits which are 
not affected by wide variations of adaptability within the units of 
the region will follow relatively regular gradients of diffusion; and 
(3) by contrast, the gradient character of the data will be less regular 
—in some cases not appearing at all—if the trait is affected by wide 
extremes of adaptability. 
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AMERICAN CASTE AND CLASS 


W. LLOYD WARNER 


The social organization of the Deep South consists of two different 
kinds of social stratification. There is not only a caste system, but there 
is also a class structure. Ordinarily the social scientist thinks of these 
two different kinds of vertical structure as antithetical to each other. It 
is rare that the comparative sociologist finds a class structure being main- 
tained together with a caste structure. 

Caste as used here describes a theoretical arrangement of the people 
of the given group in an order in which the privileges, duties, obligations, 
opportunities, etc., are unequally distributed between the groups which 
are considered to be higher and lower. There are social sanctions which 
tend to maintain this unequal distribution. Such a definition also de- 
scribes class. A caste organization, however, can be further defined as one 
where marriage between two or more groups is not sanctioned and where 
there is no opportunity for members of the lower groups to rise into the 
upper groups or of the members of the upper to fall into the lower ones. 
In class, on the other hand, there is a certain proportion of interclass 
marriage between lower and higher groups, and there are, in the very 
nature of the class organization, mechanisms established by which people 
move up and down the vertical extensions of the society. Obviously, two 
such structures are antithetical to each other, the one inflexibly prohibit- 
ing movement between the two groups and intergroup marriage, and the 
other sanctioning intergroup movement and at least certain kinds of mar- 
riage between higher and lower classes. Nevertheless, they have accom- 
modated themselves to each other in the southern community we exam- 
ined." 

Perhaps the best way to present the configurations of the two kinds of 
vertical structure is by means of Figure 1. The diagonal lines separate the 
lower Negro caste (N) from the upper white caste (W), and the two 
broken lines in each segment separate the three general classes (upper, 
middle, and lower) in each caste from each other. The two double-headed 
vertical arrows indicate that movement up and down the class ladders in 

* My colleagues, Dr. Burleigh Gardner of Harvard University and Professor Alli- 


son Davis of Dillard University, are now writing a book which will be a report of our 
findings. We hope to have this book in print during the latter part of next fall. 
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each caste can and does take place and is socially sanctioned, but that 
there is no movement or marriage between the two segments. The 
diagonal arrangement of the parallel lines which separate the two castes ~ 
expresses the essential skewness created by the conflict of caste and 
class in the South. The gradual elaboration of the economic, educational, 
and general social activities of the Negro caste since slavery (and to some 
extent even before) has created new groups which have been vertically 
arranged by the society until certain fairly well-marked class groups have 
developed within the Negro caste. As the vertical distance of the Negro 
group has been extended during the years, the top Negro layer has been 


Fic. 1 


pushed higher and higher. This has swung the caste line on its axis (c), 
so that the top Negro group is higher in class than the lower white groups 
and is so recognized. (This recognition is expressed in circumlocutions 
and by unconscious actions, but is at times also consciously and openly 
stated by the members of both the white and the Negro groups.) If this 
process continues, as it seems to be doing at the present time, it is pos- 
sible, and indeed probable, that the lines AB might move on the axis c 
until they approximate the hypothetical line de. (Theoretically, of course, 
this process could go farther, but it seems unlikely.) This tendency to 
bring the two groups out of vertical opposition and organization into a 
horizontal arrangement is being reflected at the present time in such 
movements as “parallelism,” as expounded by Dr. DuBois. Such terms 
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as “parellelism” are kinds of collective representations which have come 
into existence and approximately express the social facts of the changing 
social structure; at the same time, of course, allowing the sentiments of 
some of the people who live in the structure also to find expression. Should 
the line AB reach the position ed, the class situation in either group would 
not be fundamentally disturbed, except that the top Negro group would 
be equivalent with the top white, while the lower classes in each of the 
parallel groups would also be equivalent. Even the present approxima- 
tion of this gives the top Negro group certain advantages over his lower- 
class fellows which he is anxious to maintain. 

On the other hand, the social skewness created by the present class- 
caste conflict which results in the process of changing the social location 
of the caste line has placed the upper-class Negro in a decidedly difficult 
situation. The Negro who has moved or been born into the uppermost 
group (see the chart) of his caste is superior to the lower whites in class, 
but inferior in caste. In his own personality he feels the conflict of the two 
opposing structures, and in the thinking and feeling of the members of 
both groups there is to be found this same conflict about his position. 
He is known to be superior to the “poor white”’ (he is a doctor, say), but 
he is still a “‘nigger’’ or ‘“‘Negro,”’ according to the social context in which 
the words are used. Metaphorically speaking, although he is at the top 
of the Negro class hierarchy, he is constantly butting his head against the 
cast line. He knows himself to be superior to the poor white, yet to the 
poor white the upper-class Negro is still a “nigger,” which is a way of 
saying the Negro is in a lower caste than himself. Furthermore, if it ever 
came to an issue, the supraordinate white class would maintain the 
solidarity of the white group by repudiating any claims by any Negro of 
superiority to the lower-class whites. This would be true even though the 
admission might be made privately that the Negro was superior to certain 
of the lower-class whites. 

The present and past political behavior of the South has to be under- 
stood, it seems to me, in terms of the maintenance of the caste lines, and 
as an effort to prevent the continued elaboration and segmentation of 
the class groups within the lower caste. The unequal distribution of school 
funds and privileges are an excellent example of how the system tends to 
maintain itself through the changing generations.? The operation of the 
courts and the activities of the police also reflect the same conscious or 


2 The concepts of class and caste used here are briefly described in relation to the 
school system in my article in the May, 1936, issue of the Journal of Educational Soci- 
olozy. 
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unconscious maintenance of control by the supraordinate white caste. 
For that matter, all social institutions in the South, including the family, 
school, association, clique, and church, are formed to fit the dominant 
caste social situation of the dominant social caste. 

An interesting hypothesis may be built out of the skewed social posi- 
tion of the upper-class Negro. It seems possible that the instability of 
many of the individuals in this group (as compared, let us say, with the 
Negroes of the lower positions) may be due to the instability and skew- 
ness of the social situation in which they live. They are always “off 
balance” and are constantly attempting to achieve an equilibrium which 
their society, except under extraordinary circumstances, does not pro- 
vide for them. 
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SOCIOLOGY IN TURKEY 
NIYAZI BERKES 


The social sciences have developed in Turkey largely in response to 
questions arising in connection with the crises in the social life of the na- 
tion. To understand and to evaluate the peculiarities of Turkish social 
thought the genesis of these questions and the course they followed should 
be noted. 

At the time of the rise of the industrial democratic era in European 
history the vast Ottoman Empire, consisting of a. large number of religious 
and linguistic groups, was still a theocratic monarchy, dominated by the 
Ottoman dynasty and the religion of Islam. 

The dominant philosophy among the Turkish thinkers of the Empire 
was a system, originally derived from the works of Aristotle through their 
Arabic translations, but considerably modified under the influence of 
Moslem theology, Hellenistic and Arabic science, the neo-Platonism. 
The outstanding exponent of the Aristotelian philosophy in the Moslem 
countries was Farabi (ca. 870-950), a Turkish philosopher born at Farab, 
Turkestan. He tried to reconcile the philosophies of Plato and Aristotle. 
In his work, The Virtuous City,’ he states that man is necessarily a politi- 
cal creature. He found the basis of this sociability in the instinct of gre- 
gariousness. He classifies the chief forms of human association, in spatial 
terms, as the groups inhabiting a house, a stopping-place, a neighborhood, 
and a village, which represent the simpler and imperfect forms of asso- 
ciations; the city, the commonwealth occupying a certain part of the 
habitable earth; and humanity, composed of all communities on earth, 
which are more complex and perfect forms of association. Then he philos- 
ophizes upon the ideal or model city, which he regards as an organism or a 
hierarchy like the human body. The sovereign of the ideal city would be 
a perfect and wise ruler. He regards justice as the foundation of social 
order, and virtue and perfect happiness as the goal of a wise civic life. 
All the thinkers of the Ottoman period followed the same tradition of 
endless reinterpretations of the Aristotelian philosophy. One of the fa- 
mous writers in this tradition was Ali B. Emrullah Kinalizade (1500-1563) 
whose Ethics is a reproduction of the Aristotelian ethics. 

* Risdla fi ard’ahl madina al-fddila, edited by Friedrich Dieterici (Leiden, 1895) and 
translated into German by him as Der Musterstaat (Leiden, 1900). 
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Another tradition exerting a direct influence upon modern sociology 
had been followed by Turkish historians. One school accepted a theologi- 
cal interpretation of history, regarding historical causation mainly provi- 
dential because of the continuous interference of God. The second school 
of historians, which arose after the sixteenth century, had been influenced 
by Ibn Khaldun’s philosophy of history. Particularly influenced by the 
latter’s Prolegomena to his history, these Turkish historians recognized a 
new notion of historical causality. Mustafa B. Abdullah Katib Chelebi, 
better known as Haji Khalifah (1609-57), in his Chronology of History,? 
gives an organismic interpretation of history. Each state, according to 
him, passes through the periods of growth, maturity, and decay and gives 
way to new forms. 

These traditions of Aristotelian philosophy and of the theological and 
geographical-organismic interpretations of history were dominant until 
the close of the eighteenth century, when the Turks gradually turned to 
Western thought. The first contacts which the Turks had with modern 
Europe were in the diplomatic, military, and commercial fields. The prob- 
lems confronting the men of the eighteenth century may be reduced to 
two questions which, in reality, constitute the chief motive of all move- 
ments in social thought of subsequent generations: (1) What is the chief 
cause of the decline of the Empire? and (2) What is the remedy for it? 
They found the cause lying in the disorganization of the army, and the 
remedy in the reform of the army and the introduction of modern military 
technique. Thus, the science and the technique upon which a modern 
army is founded were introduced into the new military schools, which be- 
came the first channels for the dissemination to the new generations of 
the modern mathematical and physical sciences. 

The avenue of influence thus opened to Europe was widened by the 
proclamation of the 1856 liberal reform charter called the Tanzimat. 
European thought was now more accessible to the Turkish intellectuals. 
They had been, however, already acquainted with Western thought. Be- 
fore the proclamation of the Tanzimat, Raif Mahmud Efendi, who had 
lived for several years in England and who was one of the first translators 
of scientific books from English, had repeatedly urged the adaptation of 
the English political system to Turkey. Reshid Pasha, who was chiefly 
responsible for the reform charter, and actually the writer of it, had lived 
in London and Paris as a diplomat. The influence of European social 
thought appeared, however, in a more systematic way only after the 


2 Takvim iil-tevarih (Istanbul, 1648); translated into Italian by Giovanni Rinaldo 
Conte Carli as Chronologia historica (Venice, 1697). 
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Tanzimat. The works of Bacon, Locke, Rousseau, Montesquieu, and Vol- 
taire became known to the intellectuals of this period. 

The influence of these philosophers, however, led them to formulate 
and publish their own conclusions on the necessity of a constitutional 
government, which soon became a menace to the autocratic and theo- 
cratic rulers of the Empire. The outstanding figures of this time, such as 
Ibrahim Shinasi, Ziya Pasha, and Namuk Kemal, developed their politi- 
cal doctrines during their studies in London and Paris either as govern- 
ment students or political exiles. They were interested in many fields— 
in literature, philosophy, political science, history, and economics. Ibra- 
him Shinasi (1826-71), as a journalist, exerted great influence with his 
writings on politics, economics, and literature. Ziya Pasha (1828-81), who 
had participated in the revolutionary organization of Young Turks, lived 
in London as a political exile. He translated Rousseau’s Emile into Turk- 
ish and wrote books and articles on the defense of the constitutional gov- 
ernment. His book entitled 7e Dream, which was written in London and 
was colored by the tradition of the Western utopian writers, gives an 
idealized picture of a modern state for Turkey. The most influential man, 
however, was Namuk Kemal (1840-88), who, with his dramatic political 
career, was regarded by Turkish intellectuals as the outstanding embodi- 
ment of patriotism and the hero of liberty. Other writers of this period 
are Ahmed Cevdet Pasha, historian and jurist; Ahmed Vefik Pasha, a 
professor of the philosophy of history in the University of Istanbul; and 
Murad Bey, professor of history and an ardent student of the French 
Revolution. 

The activities of these scholars, however, were hampered by the reac- 
tionary movement of the Ottoman house, which had not anticipated the 
consequences of the Tanzimat reform. The persecution of the liberals 
reached its highest stage during the reign of Abdul-Hamid II, who sus- 
pended the constitution and forced the liberal thinkers into voluntary or 
involuntary exile. During these days of conflict between the autocracy 
and the progressive liberals two different movements of thought, whose 
problems and views influenced the social writers of the following genera- 
tions, crystallized. One we might call “Pan-Islamism”; and the other, 
“Westernism.”’ Although the advocates of both movements agreed on the 
first question of the Turkish intellectuals, namely, the diagnosis of the 
cause of the decline of the East as the result of the supremacy of the West, 
they diametrically opposed each other on the question of the remedy. 
‘The historians and the theologians of Pan-Islamism believed that the re- 


3 For the life and works of Shinasi, Ziya Pasha, and Kemal see Ahmet Emin’s articles 
in the Encyclopedia of the Social Sciences, XIV, 23-24; XV, 526; and VIII, 535-36 
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ligion of Islam was not originally a rigid system but capable of adaptation 
to modern needs, and that the realization of a political unity of Moslems 
under the original and pure form of Islam would put an end to exploita- 
tion by European imperialism and would bring the desired progress. The 
Westernists, on the other hand, were ardent believers in the supremacy 
and the infallibility of Western institutions. The East, according to them, 
had nothing to contribute to the solution of the existing problems. The 
main objective was to follow Western civilization to its logical conse- 
quences. The conflict between these two movements came to an end with 
the defeat of the first. The revolution of 1908 prepared the way for the 
realizations of the aspirations of the Westernists, but it marked also the 
beginning of a new crisis in the social thought of the country. 

The Westernist thinkers had been confronted with a serious problem 
in the application of their conception of the “Europeanization” process, 
since they soon discovered that there were incompatible elements in Eu- 
ropean and Ottoman institutions. This difficulty aroused a new interest 
(r) in social studies of the foundations of Western civilization, and (2) in 
the historical study of Turkish culture. 

All subsequent developments in sociological thinking have been shaped 
by these two lines of interest. Almost all of the Turkish sociologists fol- 
lowed European, chiefly French, sociologists in formulating a conceptual 
framework for their views. 

The first influence of European schools of sociology on Turkish sociolo- 
gists is seen in the case of Ahmed Riza. He had gone to Paris in 1883, 
twenty-six years after the death of Comte, to fight against the autocratic 
régime. Ahmed Riza adopted there the positive philosophy of Comte, tak- 
ing the notions of “order” and “progress” as the keystones of his political 
writings. Although he was primarily a political fighter and did not pro- 
duce any systematic sociological treatises, he was chiefly responsible for 
bringing Comte’s philosophy to Turkey. It was carried there later, par- 
ticularly in the philosophical field, by the mathematician, Salih Zeki. 
Comte’s work, although no translation of it was ever published in Turkish, 
deeply influenced the thinking of modern Turkish sociologists and became 
a serious rival to the idealistic influences of German social thought. 

Prince Sabahaddin, however, was the first sociologist of the Westernist 
Turkish thinkers. He studied in Paris from 1904 to 1906 with the followers 
of the Le Play school under Henri de Tourville. Sabahaddin himself was 
a physical scientist like his master, Le Play. He was impressed by the 
latter’s Les ouvriers européens, and in his Social Science and Its Program4con- 
tended that private ownership is the foundation of the modern state and 


4 Mesleki I¢timai ve Programi (Istanbul, 1918). 
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that the method of common ownership in Turkey, which was a product 
of a stepp environment, must be abandoned, in order to adopt the 
individualistic system of Western society. The attention of his school was 
fixed upon England with the chief purpose of discovering the cause of the 
“superiority of Anglo-Saxons,”’ which they concluded rested on English 
self-government. Sabahaddin proposed a political program for the Otto- 
man Empire and, with a view to emulating the British Empire, advocated 
local and provincial independence in Turkey as against the existing bu- 
reaucratic centralized government. Later it became fashionable among 
Westernist thinkers to pay attention to Spencer. The philosopher Riza 
Tevfik was an exponent of Spencerian philosophy and popularized it wide- 
ly. The liberalism and the individualism of this philosophy was particu- 
larly influential among political and educational writers. Dr. Abdullah 
Djevdet, who provoked many controversies with his ideas on the prob- 
lems of religion, race, and politics, was a translator and a follower of Gus- 
tave Le Bon’s works. All of these writers were interested in studying the 
characteristics of Western institutions, whose adoption or imitation they 
advocated. 

The second line of interest in the study of Turkish culture led another 
school of sociologists to quite different conclusions. This school gave an 
impetus to studies in folk lore, in history, in linguistics, and in ethnology. 
All the findings of researches in these fields were synthesized in a system 
of sociology. This school exerted a strong reaction against both Pan-Is- 
lamism and rugged Westernism, and formulated a new policy which was 
associated in politics with a movement known as “Pan-Turanism.” The 
leader and the most influential exponent of this school was Ziya 
Gékalp. 

Ziya Gikalp (1875-1924) was the real founder of Turkish sociology, 
since he was not a mere translator or interpreter of foreign sociology, 
though his sociological system was founded on Durkheim’s works. He 
accepted Durkheim’s methodological views as they were expounded in 
Les régles de la méthode sociologique, and used all his terminology. By 
adaptation and additions to certain points he made his system almost a 
native product. He was so influential that the first chair of sociology was 
established in the University of Istanbul for him, and he taught sociology 
there for the first time, in 1912. The subsequent development of sociology 

5 For Gékalp’s life and works see Ahmet Emin’s article in the Encyclopedia of the 
Social Sciences, V1, 687-88; and J. Deny, “Zia Goek Alp,” in Revue du monde musulman 


(Paris), LXI (1925), 1-41. For his sociological theories see Ziya Gékalp, sa vie et sa 
sociologie, by Ziyaeddin Fahri (Paris, 1936). 
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as an academic discipline owes much to his personal and professional in- 
fluence. In reality, all Turkish sociologists of recent times are direct or 
indirect disciples of Gékalp. Chiefly through his influence, sociology was 
also introduced into the curriculum of the secondary schools. The trans- 
lations of the important works of Durkheim, Lévy-Bruhl, Fauconnet, and 
Mauss were produced under his influence. He founded a research institute 
of sociology, and started a Journal of Sociology’ in 1917. This journal, 
however, was short-lived, since Gékalp was arrested by the Allies after 
their occupation of Istanbul and was sent to Malta as a political prisoner. 

It is unnecessary to describe here his ideas on sociology as a science, 
which would largely be a repetition of Durkheim’s views. It may be ar- 
gued that he changed the general character of the scientific outlook of this 
French sociologist, or at least that he gave a nationalistic color to it. 
Gékalp believed in the dualism of civilization and culture. ‘‘Civilization,” 
according to him, is a product composed of all the “traditions” which are 
created by different ethnic groups and transmitted from one to another. 
Hence it is not a group product but an intergroup achievement. ‘“Cul- 
ture,” on the other hand, is composed of the “‘mores” of a particular na- 
tional group, and consequently it is unique and sui generis. The “tradi- 
tions’”’ are ways of behavior imposed on individuals by the common ele- 
ments oi their civilization; they are the “rational” elements of society, 
while “mores” constitute the very content of the “collective conscience” 
of a particular nation and determine the specific value-judgments, or 
ethos, of that national group. In other words, they are largely “‘irrational”’ 
or “sentimental” judgments. When the “traditions” of a particular civili- 
zation are in accord with the “mores” of a particular nation, they become 
incorporated in “institutions”; otherwise they remain mere “fossils.” 
Thus, every nation assimilates international traditions only by incorpo- 
rating them into national institutions and by changing their original char- 
acteristics. The conflict of the “traditions” with individual experiences 
results in the rise of scientific criticism and rationality, while “cultural 
criticism” or “common sense’’ results from the conflict between the ‘‘tra- 
ditions” and the “mores.” The collective conscience is represented best in 
the “genius,” who does not create new values, since he is the product of 
society, but brings into consciousness the unconscious elements of the na- 
tional spirit. Thus, no one can remodel society according to his arbitrary 
desires but has to learn and obey the socially determined laws of society 
in order to lead it. A “nation” is originally an “ethnic group” based on 
the unity of language and custom. Each of the ethnic groups begins to 
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feel its uniqueness when the imperial state, by which it was dominated, 
disintegrates and at that time tries to achieve its historically determined 
unity. This is the reason why the modern nationalistic movements coin- 
cide with the interest in, and revival of, national language, literature, and 
folk lore. But, since every ethnic group loses much of its originality during 
its life under an empire-civilization, it cannot turn back to its pure ethnic 
life but has to adapt itself to new situations, utilizing the national con- 
sciousness as a basis for this process of adaptation. 

This philosophy of history formulated by Gékalp offered a solution to 
the controversy between the Pan-Islamists and the Westernists. He gave 
the results of his sociological approach to the social problems of Turkey 
to the political leaders of the nation in three words: “Turkify, Islamize, 
and Modernize,”’ which became a slogan in furthering the reformations 
of the country. He showed them which elements should constitute the 
national culture, and, on the basis of this culture, to what extent the ele- 
ments of the Islamic and the European civilizations should be adopted or 
rejected, so as not to permit conflicts among these three forces which were 
reflected in the life of the people of his time. He elaborated these ideas in 
his articles in different journals, and especially in his Social Organization 
of the Ancient Turks’ and in The History of Turkish Civilization,’ where he 
attempted to distinguish characteristic institutions of Turkish culture, 
and in his volume on The Principles of Turkish Nationalism,® where he 
applied his findings to the actual problems of Turkey in the fields of 
politics, economics, education, religion, and literature. Ziya Gékalp used 
a rich body of materials in his writings which had been collected by him- 
self and his assistants from the ethnology of the ancient Turks and from 
the histories of the Eastern and the Western nations. He was well ac- 
quainted with the works of Ibn Khaldun, Darwin, Comte, Spencer, 
Fouillé, Worms, Le Bon, and Tarde. All the activities of his school, how- 
ever, were interrupted by the consequences of the World War. 

After the establishment of the republican régime in 1923 sociology 
gained wider attention as an academic discipline. It was introduced in 
1924 into all college and normal-school programs. These programs had 
been formulated on the basis of those prepared in 1920 by the French 
ministry of education for the French normal schools. The first textbook 
on sociology was translated also from a French textbook written by Hess 
and-Gleyze for the French normal schools. In 1927 appeared two other 
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textbooks, one by Mehmed Izzet,” a professor of sociology in the Univer- 
sity of Istanbul, the other by Ali Kami,™ a secondary-school professor of 
sociology. The general outline of these textbooks was inspired by the 
conceptual framework of Durkheim’s school given in L’année sociologique 
with some modifications for educational purposes. The sociological teach- 
ings in the University of Istanbul followed the tradition of the French 
school of sociology until recent times. Gékalp’s disciple, Necmeddin Sa- 
dik, continued to teach for a few years following the death of the former. 
Other professors of sociology teaching at the same time and continuing to 
work after the resignation of Necmeddin Sadik were Mehmed Izzet and a 
French sociologist, Max Bonnafous. In 1927 Professors Necmeddin Sadik 
and Max Bonnafous published the first volume of a textbook on General 
Sociology” for university teaching, which may be regarded as the best 
systematic presentation of what most sociologists in Turkey understand 
as sociology. This volume includes chapters on the origins of sociology, 
the subject matter of sociology, sociology and psychology, sociology and 
the other social sciences, sociological theory of knowledge, primitive men- 
tality, the methods of sociology, the classification of societies, social mor- 
phology, the influence of the morphological changes on the institutions, 
sociology and ethics, and studies on suicide. The other two volumes of 
this work, which were to deal with the sociology of religion, the sociology 
of the family, and the political sociology, have never appeared. Professor 
Mehmed Izzet, a learned and gifted sociologist whose untimely death in 
1930 was a loss to Turkish sociology, had studied extensively French, Ger- 
man, English, and American sociological theories and had widened the 
scope of sociological interest. The influence of Georg Simmel and Max 
Weber may be seen in his teachings and writings. He represented the 
shifting of interest from the French to the German sociologists. His most 
notable work, besides his textbook on sociology, is Theories of National- 
ity..3 In 1927 the publication of a new monthly Journal of Sociology" 
started, but continued only three years. This journal, which was edited 
by Mehmed Servet, a former professor of sociology, included largely meth- 
odological discussions and translations of foreign sociologists such as 
Ward, Durkheim, Sombart, and Bouglé. Another professor of sociology 
is Ismail Hakki, an orthodox Durkheimist, who taught in the University 
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of Istanbul until 1933. Since the reorganization of the same university in 
1933 the chair of sociology has been held by a German professor, Gerhard 
Kessler, who is interested in social amelioration. Two other young sociolo- 
gists, Hilmi Ziya Ulken and Ziyaeddin Fahri, are teaching in the same 
university. The first is the writer of a treatise on General Sociology,® the 
first volume of which appeared in 1932. He is the author of many other 
philosophical and sociological articles and books, the most notable of 
which is a History of Turkish Thought. The second has been editing a 
quarterly journal of sociology since 1934 under the title Action. Another 
writer of a book on the Principles of Sociology’ is Mehmed Saffet, a Co- 
lumbia graduate, who is teaching in the Teachers College of Ankara and 
shows the influence of Giddings. An Institute of Sociology and Social 
Sciences was founded in 1934 in the University of Istanbul at the initia- 
tion of Professor Kessler and is concerned chiefly with the problems of 
city life. 

To summarize the characteristics of Turkish sociology: (1) It has been 
under the influence of political movements for a long time. This situation 
resulted in a very short life for each school, caused them to change very 
rapidly with the changes of politics, and did not permit them to produce 
fruitful researches. (2) The French school of sociology became more in- 
fluential in shaping the scientific outlook of Turkish sociologists. (3) Its 
chief concern after the World War became endless methodological dis- 
cussions; and for that reason it did not contribute anything to scientific 
research worthy of mention, while more interesting research studies have 
been made rather in other social sciences, such as anthropology, history, 
economics, and folk lore, with which we are not here concerned. (4) The 
lack of financial support is one of the factors which prevent the develop- 
ment of a research program, the carrying-out of a plan of translations of 
foreign literature, the publication of journals, and the continuation of 
sociological associations. 


UNIVERSITY OF ISTANBUL 
Umumi I¢timaiyat (Istanbul, 1932). 


© Tiirk Tefekkiir Tarihi (Istanbul, 1933). 
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ROBERTO MICHELS 
1876-1936 


Roberto Michels died on May 2 of this year, bringing to a close a long 
and many-sided intellectual career. Born in Germany of a wealthy family, 
he laid the foundations for his réle as intellectual mediator between the 
Germanic and Latin countries by studying at the universities of Paris, 
Munich, Leipzig, Halle, and Turin. His activity in the more radical, 
syndicalistically inclined wing of the German Social-Democratic party 
precluded the possibility of an academic career in that country, and from 
1906 to 1914 he taught economics, political science, and sociology at the 
University of Turin. Then until 1928 he taught at the University of Basel 
in Switzerland. After a brief period in the United States, the remainder 
of his life was spent in Italy, where he was professor of economics and the 
history of doctrines at the University of Perugia, lecturing occasionally at 
Rome. 

His early alienation from German socialism, with its uninspired com- 
promise and its lack of idealism, turned him toward those syndicalistic 
and antidemocratic movements in France and Italy from which in later 
years it was an easy transition for him to accept Fascism. Much of his 
later intellectual activity lay in an elaboration of his political experiences 
in the years before the war. Thus, his connection with German Social- 
Democracy, his contacts with French and Italian syndicalism, and his 
close friendship with such men as Sorel and Arturo Labriola gave him in- 
sights into the labor movement and the political significance of the intel- 
lectuals which constitute a recurrent theme in his writings. Similarly, his 
study of political parties, which has been translated into many languages 
and which is essentially an analysis of pre-war socialism in Germany with 
side glances at France, Italy, England, and America has achieved a 
position of enduring importance for the investigation of social organiza- 
tion, leadership, bureaucratization, and political-protest movements, 
and has become one of the major sources for the theoretical arguments 
against democracy. His works on patriotism and on the psychology of 
anticapitalistic mass movements are models of erudition in the literature 
of all Western countries, and, although marked by an aphoristic and dis- 
cursive quality characteristic of thinkers without systematic orienta- 
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tion, they represent extremely valuable achievements in the treatment of 
political symbolism. 

Shortly before his death he was devoting himself to the problems of 
social mobility along the lines laid down by Pareto but with a full mastery 
of the relevant historical and theoretical literature, and his last published 
book on the restratification of European society since the war again re- 
vealed his mastery of the materials of sociological research. His great ver- 
satility and his sensitivity to a host of the most significant problems of the 
modern social order compensate amply for the lack of synthesis in his 
work and for his tendency toward inadequately controlled generaliza- 
tions. His death deprives sociology of a scholar who contributed greatly 
to its advancement in the past thirty years. 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


In the interest of encouraging presentation of divergent views, the 
editor invites comments on the articles and book reviews appearing in 
the Journal. 


THE LINDBERGH CASE: A STUDY OF HUMAN 
INTEREST AND POLITICS: 


In her article Helen MacGill Hughes raises one of the most commonly dis- 
cussed and one of the most fundamental questions of journalism. This question 
is: Does the American press serve the public interest to an extent which justifies 
the special privileges and immunities which the press enjoys? 

The press was granted its special position in the expectation that its principal 
functions would be the political enlightenment of the people and their defense 
against abuses of power. According to one view, the press no longer serves these 
functions, and has taken advantage of its special position to become a highly 
profitable industry which has no more right than any other to special privileges 
and immunities. 

It is true that political news no longer occupies the same preponderant pro- 
portion of the space in the press that it formerly did. Information, entertain- 
ment, and opinion in a wide variety of fields of human activity now make up 
the bulk of the contents of American newspapers. It is also true that this 
change has made the newspaper business a very profitable one. 

But, far from causing the American press to discharge its public, political 
duties less honestly and less ably than it formerly did, this change had had 
precisely the opposite effect: It has enabled the press to discharge its public 
duties better than it did when its special position was first established. 

For the publication of miscellaneous, non-political news and other material 
has built up big circulations. These big circulations have made possible the 
charging of profitable rates for advertising. And the revenues derived from sales 
and advertising have made the newspapers financially independent of outside 
influences and financially able to maintain large staffs of trained observers 
throughout the world. 

Before, newspapers depended upon party or other subsidies, much as they 
do in France today. Being poor, the papers were unable to maintain large, 
competent staffs. They simply could not be as impartial, much less as informa- 
tive, as they are today. 

A much greater volume of political news is printed today than formerly was, 
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and it is more accurate and more objective than political news used to be. If the 
political enlightenment of the people and their defense against abuses justified 
the granting of a special position to the press in the first place, the present 
standards of objectivity and competence of the American press certainly justify 
the maintenance of that special position. 


Berlin Office 
Chicago Daily News 


WALLACE R. DEVEL 


CASTE AND CLASS IN AN AMERICAN INDUSTRY! 


Professor Charles S. Johnson purports to present on the basis of a study of 
the tobacco industry an analysis of the “class struggle when complicated by 
racial antagonisms and caste tradition.’”’ However, in reading the article one 
finds that the author, instead of giving an analysis of the class struggle, has 
simply written an account of the various working arrangements in the tobacco 
industry, which supposedly have as their basis the racial antipathies and caste 
feeling of the white and Negro workers. According to the author, the tobacco 
industry was once organized on a purely caste basis with Negroes as workers; 
but under conditions of modern industry the caste principle has been broken 
down and white and Negro workers seek the same jobs. However, since old 
traditions and habits persist, white workers continue to regard themselves as 
superior to Negro workers. Therefore, in order to preserve some semblance of 
the caste principle, if only in symbolic form, certain forms of segregation have 
grown up. The author concludes that these racial distinctions, supported by 
feelings of hostility and deeply felt caste sentiment, make effective labor organi- 
zation impossible. 

On the surface both the arguments and the conclusion presented by the 
author seem logical; but, in view of what is known concerning the tobacco in- 
dustry, Professor Johnson has left out of his analysis the most important factor 
—the economic conditions controlling the working relations in the industry. 
The tobacco industry is a highly concentrated industry, from the standpoint of 
both location and control. Its rapid mechanization during the present century 
has been accompanied by an increase of over too per cent in the proportion of 
unskilled laborers, and an influx of women workers until they now constitute 
the majority of the workers. Not only have real wages not increased since 1899, 
but they have remained during most of the time below the level for that year. 
Because of the traditional attitude of the American Federation of Labor 
toward the unionization of unskilled workers and the powerful opposition of the 
tobacco trust, the weak and official-ridden tobacco workers’ union has failed to 
bring about an effective organization of either black or white workers. Thus it 
becomes evident why black and white workers, lacking labor leadership and 
forced into competition with each other for the paltry wages paid by a well- 
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organized industry, have developed no working-class consciousness. Moreover, 
just as race consciousness develops in conflict between races, class consciousness 
grows out of conflicts between employers and workers, during which workers 
become conscious of their common interests. In this connection we need only 
recall the fact that white and black miners in Alabama were organized in effec- 
tive unions and that it required the power of the whole state of Alabama to 
break up their unions. 

The foregoing considerations, omitted by Professor Johnson, will explain 
also why “during the worst years of the depression the company was able to 
pay dividends of over $1,500 per worker over the average of $600 which the 
workers earned in wages.”’ Strangely, this fact only suggests to Professor John- 
son the purely academic question: ‘Was the Negro laborer better off in slavery 
than he is today in freedom?” Needless to say, the answer to this question is 
not as recondite as the author seems to think. If security be taken as evidence 
of being “better off,’ naturally the slave was “better off’’ than many black or 
white industrial workers or share-croppers today. On the other hand, if labor’s 
share in the earnings of the industry be taken as a measure of relative well-being, 
the obvious answer will be found in the fact that mere subsistence wages were 
still paid in a mechanized industry where the productivity of labor has been 
multipled many times. 

Moreover, in dealing with such purely sociological factors as traditions and 
customs governing race relations, the author has failed to attack the crucial 
problem involved in the conflict between racial mores and working relations in 
modern industry. From the information given in his article Professor Johnson 
is not justified in using the various random expressions of racial antagonism 
and caste sentiment, even if they are indicative of the genuine attitudes of the 
workers, as explanations of the objective working conditions. The very ab- 
sence of a uniform pattern of working relations and the constant shifting from 
one type of working relationship to another without friction indicate that the 
attitudes of the workers, as inferred from the documents, exert little or no in- 
fluence on working arrangements. Professor Johnson admits as much when he 
says that “where a particularly strong foreman wills it’ the arrangements may 
either support or go contrary to traditional patterns of race relations. A thor- 
oughgoing sociological analysis of the problem would undertake to determine 
just where the traditions and mores governing race relations resist, or how they 
are modified by, changes in working relations necessary to the efficient operation 
of modern industry. 

E. FRANKLIN FRAZIER 


Howard University 
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REJOINDER 


The article does not purport to be an analysis of the class struggle, as Dr 
Frazier too hastily concludes. It is, as its title indicates, a discussion of the con 
flict of caste and class traditions in an American industry. It was pointed out 
that the class alignment within the industry, because of the persistence of the 
caste tradition, has been imperfectly achieved. This, indeed, was one of the 
major observations of the article. 

A very good summary is given by the reviewer of some of the materials pre- 
sented in the article. He concludes that the arguments and conclusions seem 
logical, but adds that in view of what is known of the industry “the author has 
omitted to mention the most important factors, which are the economic condi- 
tions controlling working relations.’’ In supplying these omissions, however, he 
repeats the controlling conditions already mentioned in the article, to wit: 
increased mechanization, the increase in white male and female labor, lagging 
wages and labor policy, and employer control. 

The reviewer appears to recognize the absence of a working-class conscious- 
ness, but attributes this to poor labor-union leadership. This could almost be 
called naive, in view of the obvious evidence that the persistence of the caste 
tradition prevents effective labor leadership, as well as labor organization. One 
is led to believe that he expects abstract economic philosophies to operate auto- 
matically. What is influencing working relations most persistently is not the 
ideology of the labor movement, or the ritual of the conventional class struggle, 
but the cold imperatives of technological changes which tend, in the interest of 
the employers, to disturb the old caste alignments. The workers, in turn, de- 
feat their own ends by struggling against each other rather than together for a 
common cause. 

The figures presented in the article on the disproportionate share of labor in 
the industry’s present earnings, show, as they were intended to show, the dis- 
proportionate share of labor in the earnings of the industry. The reviewer’s com- 
ment, that the figures suggest to the author only a comparison with slavery, is 
simply a case of unnecessary guessing, or else a confusion of values as between a 
direct statement of the text and an incidental footnote. In his opinion, “from 
the information given,” the author is not justified in quoting from conversations 
with workers. Inasmuch as the comments reveal pertinent attitudes, they are 
information. It seems unnecessary that the information of the article should be 
exclusively statistical. 

The reviewer further observes that the author fails to attack the “crucial 
problem involved in the conflict between mores and working relations in modern 
industry.’’ Unfortunately, he does not suggest what he conceives this crucial 
problem to be. The absence of a uniform pattern of working relationships may 
reasonably enough be taken as evidence of the modification of working ar- 
rangements under the conditions of modern industry, and would not at all 
support the impression conveyed by the reviewer of mere arbitrariness had he 
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not restricted his citations to one only of several important conditioning fac- 
tors mentioned in the article. Other conditioning factors mentioned were the 
physical peculiarities of the plant, the exigencies of emergency rush work, and 
reorganization or recombination of the technical processes of production as a 
result of the introduction of new machinery. After noting the lack of uniformity 
in present working relations, which is a reflection of the modification of the 
mores governing race relations, the reviewer asks “‘just where the traditions and 
mores governing race relations resist, or how they are modified by changes in 
working relations necessary to the efficient operation of modern industry?”’ 
This suggests that he either overlooked or disregarded the last half of the article. 


CHARLES S. JOHNSON 


Fisk University 
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NEWS AND NOTES 


RESEARCH NEWS 


American Institute of Public Opinion.—The function of the Institute 
of Public Opinion is not to influence but to report public opinion. The 
Institute itself is supported entirely from subscriptions to its services from 
newspapers printing the reports of its periodic polls of public opinion. Of 
the newspapers publishing its findings, seven call themselves Democrats, 
twelve Independent Democrats, ten Republicans, twelve Independent 
Republicans, and twenty-seven Independent. The polls of the Institute 
of Public Opinion are based upon a sampling method of sending out bal- 
lots to between 100,000 and 200,000 persons, selected by employing five 
controls to insure the accuracy of the cross-section of the population 
reached, the correct proportion (1) of the voting population of each state, 
(2) of rural and urban inhabitants, (3) of persons at various income levels, 
particularly of persons at or near the relief level, (4) of those arriving at 
the voting age since 1932, and (5) of those who voted for Hoover, Roose- 
velt, Thomas, and others in 1932. Among the different questions sub- 
mitted have been the opinion of voters upon the amount of governmental 
expenditures for relief and recovery, the limiting of the Supreme Court to 
declare acts of Congress unconstitutional, the effects of the repeal of pro- 
hibition, the action of the government in joining with other nations to 
prevent war between two foreign nations, the payment of a cash bonus, 
appropriations for armaments for the United States, old-age pensions. 

Of unusual interest have been the successive polls on the same question, 
for example on the reaction of voters to the re-election of President Roose- 
velt. Such repeated polls give the student of public opinion the oppor- 
tunity to study the effect of specific events upon the reaction of the voter. 

The director of the Institute is Dr. George Gallup, and its headquarters 
are at Princeton, New Jersey. 


American Public Welfare Association.—The Committee on Reports and 
Statistics, with Emil Frankel as chairman, recently made a report em- 
phasizing the responsibility of state welfare departments for the develop- 
ment of comprehensive social-welfare statistics. For further information, 
address Emil Frankel, New Jersey Department of Institutions and Agen- 
cies, Trenton, New Jersey. 
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Institute for Regional Development in the Social Sciences.—The increas- 
ing interest of the South in social research is evidenced by the Institute 
for Regional Development which met the last two weeks in June at the 
University of North Carolina. This institute, organized under the leader- 
ship of Howard W. Odum, was distinctive in that it was an academic 
group “seeking testing fields for the use of research data now available and 
for next steps in regional development.’ No formal papers were given, 
but the general problems of research and planning were fully discussed. 
Among the problems considered were lack of financial support, duplica- 
tion of effort, lack of co-ordination, shortage of trained personnel, and fail- 
ure to translate research into plans of action. 

The regional research plan finally adopted was the approval of a co- 
ordinating program of regional research to be developed through the edu- 
cational institutions and research agencies of the region, and a planning 
and action agency to be set up for formulating and carrying into effect 
programs for regional development. A committee of six persons, with 
Howard W. Odum as chairman, was authorized to work out the details 
of this plan, which would then be submitted for final action to a conference 
representing all the academic institutions and business and political inter- 
ests concerned with regional research in the South. 

Other reports approved included recommendations for improving the 
teaching of the social sciences in high schools, colleges, and universities; 
the preparing of a manual for the use of educational institutions and study 
groups to accompany the volume, Southern Regions, by Howard W. Odum, 
in order that its research findings may reach the general public; uniform 
programs for state conferences of social work and standards of public wel- 
fare according to which the states of Virginia, North Carolina, South 
Carolina, Georgia, and Florida would work out a central theme for the 
1937 state conferences of social work upon the topic of social security or 
some closely related topic; specific suggestions for co-ordinating the 
work of Negro and White colleges in the South; and a program for the 
regional development in agricultural economics and rural sociology. 

Over fifty persons, representing the different educational and research 
institutions of the South, participated in the work of the Institute. 


Public Affairs Committee—The Public Affairs Committee has been 
organized by Raymond L. Buell, chairman, Foreign Policy Association; 
Harold G. Moulton, treasurer, Brookings Institution; Francis P. Miller, 
executive secretary; Lyman Bryson, Columbia University; Evans Clark, 
Twentieth Century Fund; Frederick V. Field, American Council, Insti- 
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tute of Pacific Relations; William T. Foster, Pollak Foundation; Luther 
Gulick, Institute of Public Administration; Felix Morley, editor of the 
Washington Post; and George Soule, National Bureau of Economic Re- 
search. The Public Affairs Committee is a non-profit-making organiza- 
tion financed during its first year by the Maurice and Laura Falk Founda- 
tion. 

The purpose of the organization is to make available to the American 
people accurate information regarding public affairs and to place at the 
disposal of educational agencies some of the resources of existing research 
institutions. The members of the committee are serving in a personal 
capacity and not as representatives of their respective organizations. 

A pamphlet series has been undertaken to put in readable form the 
findings of long-time studies of leading research institutions. Mr. Maxwell 
S. Stewart is editor of the pamphlet series. Pamphlets may be ordered 
from the Public Affairs Committee, National Press Building, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 


Social Science Research Council.—Through a committee the Council is 
now engaged in planning and promoting research upon the social aspects 
of the depression. The committee consists of W. F. Ogburn, chairman, 
Shelby M. Harrison, and Malcolm Willey. Samuel A. Stouffer is director 
of the studies. A series of fifteen monographs are in preparation, each by 
a specialist in some aspect of the field. These are: F. Stuart Chapin, 
University of Minnesota, ‘‘Social Work Other than Relief”; Selwyn D. 
Collin and Clark Tibbitts, United States Public Health Service, ““Health’’; 
Rex Crawford, University of Pennsylvania, ‘‘Arts”; Samuel C. Kincheloe, 
Chicago Theological Seminary, ‘“‘Religion”; W. F. Ogburn and S. A. 
Stouffer, University of Chicago, ‘‘Family”; Dwight Sanderson, Cornell 
University, “Rural Life”; Jesse B. Sears, Stanford University, “Primary 
and Secondary Education”’; Thorsten Sellin, University of Pennsylvania, 
““Crime’’; Jesse F. Steiner, University of Washington, “Recreation and 
Leisure Time”; Warren S. Thompson, Scripps Foundation, ‘‘Mobility”; 
Roland S. Vaile, University of Minnesota, “Consumption”; Douglas 
Waples, University of Chicago, “‘Libraries and Reading”; R. Clyde White, 
Indiana University, ‘Relief Policies and Practices”; Malcolm M. Willey, 
University of Minnesota, “Communication”; Donald R. Young, Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania, “Minority Peoples.” 


The purpose of the monographs will be to ask significant questions 
about the social aspects of the depression and to indicate types of data and 
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research needed if such questions are to be eventually answered. The 
monographs themselves will not involve new first-hand research, nor will 
they represent an orderly presentation of historical facts. Their objective 
is the facilitation and stimulation of research by others. 


Sociological Research Association.—A group of sociologists representing 
all the varied interests of the subject, and each one a member of the Amer- 
ican Sociological Society, met at the Hotel Morrison in Chicago on May 9, 
1936, and organized the Sociological Research Association. The object of 
the Association is the advancement of the science of sociology. 

Membership in this Association is by invitation only, and a limit of one 
hundred members is set. To quote from the constitution: “Eligibility for 
membership in the Association shall be restricted to persons possessing the 
Ph.D. or its equivalent, who have made a significant contribution to socio- 
logical research other than in a doctoral dissertation, and who are main- 
taining an active interest in the advancement of sociological knowledge.” 

The governing body is an exécutive committee of five sociologists. This 
committee includes the president and secretary-treasurer. Membership on 
this committee is for a term of five years. The newly elected executive 
committee consists of F. Stuart Chapin, Donald Young, Robert M. Mac- 
Iver, Stuart A. Rice,and E.B.Reuter. The order of presidential succession 
will be from the first named to the last named until successors are elected. 


Social Security Committee—The Social Science Research Council has 
appointed a Committee on Social Security whose function is to co-operate 
with governmental agencies in order to “capture and record” the govern- 
mental work in social security now under way in the United States. J. 
Frederick Deerhurst is executive secretary of the committee, with head- 
quarters at 726 Jackson Place, Washington, D.C. 


Study of National Population Problems.—A report is being prepared by 
Frank Lorimer on “Population Problems” as a part of the study of human 
resources of the United States undertaken by the National Resources 
Committee. Topics to be included are, “Population and Economic 
Trends”; “Distribution of Population in Relation to Economic Opportu- 
nity”; “Reproduction, Migration, and Population Adjustment”’; “‘Physi- 
cal Characteristics of American Groups’’; ‘Genetic Factors in National 
Development”; “Cultural Diversity in American Life”; ‘Social Signifi- 
cance of Differential Reproduction”; “Health and Physical Develop- 
ment’’; “Education”; and “Government Research Relating to Population 
and Problems.” The staff engaged in the project includes, among others, 
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Harold F. Dorn, Newton Edwards, Mildren Hartsough, Rupert Vance, 
and Robert M. Woodbury. 

The committee under whose general direction the project is being car- 
ried on consists of E. B. Wilson, representing the National Research 
Council; Charles H. Judd, the American Council of Education; and 
William F. Ogburn, Social Science Research Council. 


Technological Trends and Their Social Implications—W. F. Ogburn is 
engaged on the preparation of a report for the National Resources Com- 
mittee on the “Social Implications of Technological Trends.” The report 
is unique in that it deals with the future rather than the past, and is writ- 
ten with the purpose of attempting to gain light on possible governmental 
action or social planning. 

The report will consist of two parts, the first including the following 
general papers: “Technology and Planning,” William F. Ogburn, Uni- 
versity of Chicago; “Social Aspects of Inventions,” S. C. Gilfillan, former- 
ly curator of social sciences, Museum of Science and Industry, Chicago; 
“Science and Technology,” John C. Merriam, president, Carnegie Insti- 
tution, Washington; “‘Resistances to Invention and Discoveries,” Bern- 
hard J. Stern, Columbia University; “Technological Unemployment,” 
David Weintraub, Works Progress Administration, Philadelphia; ‘“Tech- 
nology and Capital Obsolescence,” Gardiner Means, National Resources 
Committee, Washington; and the second part comprising several special 
papers being written with the co-operation of leading technicians in the 
field. 


Detroit Metropolitan Area.—During the past five years, the depart- 
ment of sociology in the University of Michigan has been conducting re- 
search in the Detroit metropolitan area under a grant from the Earhart 
Foundation of Ann Arbor and Detroit. The program of research is set up 
as follows: 

1. From 8 to 10 graduate students beyond the M.A. degree are granted 
fellowships bearing stipends of $500 each and tuition. 

2. From 6 to 8 first-year graduate students are awarded junior fellow- 
ships with stipends of $250 each and tuition. 

3. From 20 to 30 selected senior undergraduates are awarded scholar- 
ships with stipends of $100 each. 

The students are selected from the various social-science disciplines. 
The graduate fellows meet once a week in a common seminar. The schol- 
ars meet once a week in a pro-seminar class. The graduate fellows work 
under the direction of a professor in the department of concentration. 
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The scholars work under the direction of the fellows. The entire project 
is administered by R. D. McKenzie. 

This experiment was set up on a five-year basis for the purpose of train- 
ing community leaders. It is hoped that by the study of a variety of com- 
munity problems and by the discussions in common seminars that the 
students will gain a wider comprehension of some of the pressing com- 
munity problems at the present time. The period of experimentation has 
now ended, and the University of Michigan will finance part of the work 
in the future from its regular budget. 

While the research work undertaken has been more or less piecemeal— 
each student working on a project relating to his particular training and 
interest—the general plan of the research has been the study of the growth 
of the Detroit metropolitan community, with procedure along different 
levels of community development. The mapping of the development of 
the settlement structure from 1890 to the present presents not only the 
physical expansion of the city but also the demographic patterning of the 
population. Intensive studies have been made of the development of 
typical institutions—social, financial, and industrial. Studies have been 
completed dealing with housing, slum areas, crime, trade, and commerce; 
other studies in the political field have dealt with the political forces at 
work in this heterogeneous population aggregate. At present certain 
studies are in progress upon the adjustments of population to the chang- 
ing economic structure of the community. These deal with trends of em- 
ployment in the various industries in relation to the population structure 
of the community. 

Although a number of theses have emerged from this research, no publi- 
cations have as yet been brought out. It is hoped eventually to get out a 
series of publications dealing with different phases of the community. 
The budget for next year, about half of that for the past five years, will 
be sufficient to permit the continuation of research on a somewhat modi- 
fied form. 

The experiment of joint activity on the part of the various social-sci- 
ence disciplines in attempting to study a complex metropolitan com- 
munity has proved quite satisfactory. Students have become familiar 
with the terminology and methodology used in the different divisions of 
the social sciences, and the interstimulation has been highly beneficial. 


Princeton University—Dr. Frank W. Notestein has been appointed 
lecturer in the School of Public and International Affairs, to initiate teach- 
ing and research work in the field of population problems this fall. He will 
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be joined by Mr. Henry S. Shryock, Jr., as research assistant, who has 
been engaged in research work at the Bureau of the Census on a predoc- 
toral fellowship awarded by the Social Science Research Council, and Mr. 
John D. Durand, who has been awarded a graduate fellowship by the 
Milbank Memorial Fund. Dr. Notestein comes to Princeton from the re- 
search staff of the Milbank Memorial Fund, where he has been in charge 
of the research work in population problems for a number of years. 

Beginning January 1, 1937, the Princeton group will assume editorial 
responsibility for Population Literature, the bibliography of the Popula- 
tion Association of America, under the joint sponsorship of the Univer- 
sity and the Association. Dr. Irene Barnes Taeuber will continue, as one 
of the editors, in charge of bibliographical work, which will be done in the 
Library of Congress. 


The Wisconsin Public Welfare Study.—The governor of Wisconsin ap- 
pointed a committee of thirty citizens to study needed legislation and re- 
organization in the field of public welfare. The chairman of the committee 
is Chief Justice Marvin B. Rosenberry, with Dr. Edwin E. Witte chair- 
man of the executive committee. Subcommittees organized in the four 
fundamental fields of child welfare, health and disability, public assistance 
and employment, and delinquency are in close working relations with an- 
other group of three subcommittees upon financial policy, personnel pro- 
gram, and administrative setup. 

John H. Kolb is director on a part-time leave from the University of 
Wisconsin until February, 1937, with a staff of four specialists and over 
twenty other workers, including W.P.A. assistants. 

Five methods of study are employed: (1) Statistical. Under the direc- 
tion of T. H. McCormick, of the University of Wisconsin, all secondary 
material available upon the problems is being pooled and funded. (2) 
Legal. A staff is at work on the statutes as a basis for determining needed 
revisions or additions in legislation. (3) Library research. Secondary ma- 
terial on public welfare problems within or without the state is being col- 
lected and analyzed in co-operation with the Legislative Reference Li- 
brary. (4) Conferences. Certain subcommittees will visit state institu- 
tions and will meet with the officials and citizens in the counties concerned 
with the various aspects of welfare problems. (5) County case studies. 
Four or five fairly representative counties have been selected for intensive 
study of their financial status, social and economic conditions, and present 
and recommended public-welfare organization. These counties will serve 
as laboratories for research and for meetings of the various subcommittees. 
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Institute of Human Relations, Y ale University.—The original plan of the 
Institute was to develop a unified and coherent program of research 
bridging the gap between the social and biological sciences and devoted 
primarily to the study of problems which require for their adequate treat- 
ment the concerted efforts of specialists from different fields, and which 
would not be handled under the existing departmental system of univer- 
sity organization. 

The Institute was organized around those branches of science that are 
mainly concerned with the study of persons—namely, psychiatry, psy- 
chology, child development, mental hygiene, and certain phases of law, 
medicine, and social science. 

The main task of the Institute is not so much the promotion of re- 
search in the social and biological fields along traditional lines as it is the 
development of a science of human relations which takes as its object of 
study individuals as they function in human society. The rapid increase 
in the number of individuals who find difficulties in maintaining living 
and working relations with the culture in which they exist makes the de- 
velopment of such a science a goal worth seeking. 

The research activities of the Institute during the past six years are 
quite diverse in nature and range over a wide front. At one extreme are 
social-science studies concerned with descriptions and analyses of human 
environments, cultures, institutions, racial groups, populations, legal sanc- 
tions, and industrial relations; at the other extreme are research activities 
in the biological fields concerned exclusively with origins, mechanisms, 
and functions of organisms, including the human body, and carried on 
without reference to the social environment. Between these two extremes 
are the studies of human behavior and personality which really attempt to 
bridge the gap between the social and biological fields. 

The social-science studies intended primarily to provide background 
data either for the more intensive studies of individuals or for the investi- 
gation of social problems are: (a) the compilation of a source book of the 
social statistics of New Haven; (b) the major ecological features of New 
Haven; (c) residential mobility covering a ten-year period, 1924-33, show- 
ing the major shifts in the population in relation to social and economic 
changes; (d) intensive studies of two racial groups, the Negroes and 
Italians, revealing their folkways, beliefs, traditions, institutions, living 
conditions, and social and economic status. A comparative study of Ne- 
groes is being made in an urban community of Mississippi. 

Since its beginning the Institute has sponsored investigations of busi- 
ness failures, motor accidents, juvenile delinquency, mental disease, un- 
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employment, and human relations problems arising out of technological 
changes in industry. During the past year the social-science section has 
continued the studies of unemployment and technological changes, par- 
ticularly of the textile ‘“‘multiple-loom” system. 

Attention has been given to the life-history method as a procedure for 
revealing significant factors in the development of personality. A volume 
entitled Criteria for the Life History has been published, and the work is 
continued this year. 

A study by the Clinic of Child Development of the predictability of 
the personality characteristics observed in the first year of life is also in 
progress. To a significant degree predictions made on the basis of natural- 
istic motion-picture records and associated data have been confirmed in 
the follow-up studies of these children at the age of five years. 

During the past year the General Education Bord sent to the Institute 
five research fellows who have been working under an advisory committee 
of senior staff members in the classification, analysis, and co-ordination 
of methods of the study of the development of adolescents. The same fel- 
lows have been reappointed for the present academic year and will con- 
tinue their studies, expanding them to include the actual testing of certain 
techniques on groups of adolescents. 

The individuals represented in the Institute’s studies of the develop- 
ment and maturity of normal persons cover the entire life-span from early 
infancy to later maturity, with special emphasis on childhood and ado- 
lescence. 

In a study entitled “Human Reactions to Relief,” organized at the re- 
quest of the Federal Emergency Relief Administration, subjects were 
selected by sampling methods to be representative of persons on relief in 
New Haven. An effort was made by case workers to analyze the situation 
of each of a number of selected individuals to discover what actually 
happens to individual human beings when their status is changed from 
economic independence to economic dependence. 

Perhaps the chief educational function of the Institute is to train re- 
search workers who have the human-relations point of view as distinct 
from the point of view of a particular social or biological discipline. Many 
members of the junior research staff, plus an increasing number of re- 
search fellows, receive special training, not for one particular discipline, 
but rather for an appreciation of the wider methods of approach to the 
problems of human behavior. 

From the outset, continued efforts have been made to achieve more 
unity in the research programs supported by Institute funds and to aim 
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them at concrete problems of human relations. The fact that most of the 
units are housed in the same building or group of buildings has brought 
the staff members closer together, and there seems to be an increasing 
disposition on the part of staff members to join their fellows in co-opera- 
tive research plans. (Adapted from Report by Mark A. May, director of 
the Institute.) 
NOTES 
PERSONNEL EXCHANGE 

Readers of the Journal may appropriately bring to the attention of col- 
lege and university officials the accompanying list of sociologists who are 
available for positions in teaching and research. Each applicant for in- 
clusion in the list has been certified by at least two competent sociologists 
as being well trained and prepared to teach the subject at the college or 
university level. 

The Editor of the Journal will promptly forward all communications 
addressed in care of the Journal to the appropriate code number, thus 
serving to bring the institution and the candidate in touch with each 
other without the responsibility of making any recommendations or selec- 
tion. 

There is no fee or commission, whatever, and any properly indorsed 
sociologist may be included in the list. Each entry will be carried in six 
issues of the Journal (one year), and may be re-entered on request. In- 
formation of value includes: age, sex, size of family, extent and place of 
training, length of service in sociology, and non-academic experience. 

M.1.—Ph.D. Columbia; married; ten years of teaching in professorial 
rank; five years of governmental service; experience in social work and 
business; world-wide traveler; author of many books; now federal official; 
seeks chair in leading university or college. 

M.2.—Age thirty-four; married, no children, Ph.D. 1928; eight years’ 
teaching experience in sociology and social studies; has taught immigrants, 
social workers, and teachers in extension courses; two years in experi- 
mental education work in a state prison and a number of years in adult 
education; author of two books and numerous articles published in Amer- 
ica and abroad. 

M.4.—Age forty-seven; married; Ph.D., Chicago; seven years in edu- 
cational editing, publishing, and business promotion in the Far East; 
several years in travel, research, writing, post-doctoral seminar work in 
New School for Social Research and Columbia; five years university 
teaching; fellow, Page School of Internationa! Relations, Johns Hopkins; 
now doing investigation on Indian reservations. 
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M.5.—Age thirty; married; Ph.D., Harvard, 1936; five years’ experi- 
ence with Massachusetts Department of Public Welfare in general social 
work, also some work in juvenile court. Interested in social theory, social 
organization, sociology of religion, rural-urban sociology. 

M.6.—Age fifty-eight; married, five children; Ph.D., University of 
Pittsburgh; teaching experience in University of Nebraska, University of 
Utah, and University of Pittsburgh. 

M.7.—Age forty-two; married; Ph.D., Chicago; Phi Beta Kappa; 
twelve years’ experience in college teaching; six years’ experience in state 
teachers colleges; experience in social work, community organization, and 
rural resettlement projects. 

M.8.—Age forty-six; married to a social worker; two children; Ph.D., 
Columbia, 1935, minor in economics; Phi Beta Kappa; five years’ teach- 
ing social sciences in college; competent in these and in statistics, human 
geography, orientation and technologic history, specialty the social as- 
pects of invention; two books and numerous articles published; years of 
research work; all ordinary languages; European travel. 

M.9.—Age forty-two; Ph.D. under Cooley; varied experience, includ- 
ing three years of foreign travel, study, and teaching; now field repre- 
sentative for the National Youth Administration; full record at Columbia 
University. 

M.10.—M.A. in sociology, resident requirements completed for the 
Ph.D., and thesis far advanced; married, two sons; some business experi- 
ence and considerable experience as a public speaker; teaching includes 
one year in a college abroad and nine consecutive years as a college teacher 
of sociology; desires change. 

M.11.—Ph.D. in religious education, Northwestern University; gradu- 
ate work in sociology, University of Illinois; married, no children; author 
of several books; eight years’ college teaching experience. 

M.12.—Age fifty-two; married, three children; Ph.D. in sociology from 
Clark University; six years a teacher of economics; eleven years a teacher 
of sociology; some business and welfare work; Congregational minister. 


The American Journal of Sociology—The University of Chicago Press 
announces the publication in September of the Index of the American 
Journal of Sociology for the Volumes I—XL, covering the forty-year period, 
1895-1935. The Jndex includes not only an author index, giving name of 
author and title of article, and a detailed subject index, but a complete 
list of all the book reviews published in the Journal. The preparation of 
the Index was carried on under the general editorial supervision of Pro- 
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fessor Ellsworth Faris, and the immediate direction of Clyde W. Hart, 
State University of Iowa, with the assistance of W. Arthur Hillman, 
Lyle M. Spencer, and Forrest LaViolette. This Jndex will be invaluable 
not only as an aid to scholars engaged in research but also as a record of 


sociological thinking and research in this country during the past four dec- 
ades. 


American Sociological Society.—The thirty-first annual meeting of the 
society will be held in Chicago, December 28-30, 1936. The headquarters 
will be at the Congress Hotel. The general subject of the meeting is ““The 
Applications of Sociological Theory.” The chairman of the committee for 


local arrangements is Professor Thomas D. Eliot, Northwestern Univer- 
sity. 


Institute of Pacific Relations.—The sixth biennial session of the Insti- 
tute is being held, as the Journal goes to press, in the Yosemite National 
Park, August 15-29. The papers and discussion will center about a clari- 
fication of the national policies of China, Japan, the Soviet Union, and the 
United States, with reference to the Pacific area. 


Institute of Race Relations —The Institute of Race Relations, under the 
auspices of the American Friends Service Committee, was held at Swarth- 
more College, July 5-25. Directors were: Ralph J. Bunche, Howard 
University; George E. Simpson, Temple University; and Ethel Stilz, 
Swarthmore College. Lectures, discussions, and seminars were held on the 
problems of race prejudice, race conflicts, and race adjustments, with em- 
phasis upon Negro-white relations. Lecturers included: Nathaniel Can- 
tor, University of Buffalo; E. Franklin Frazier, Howard University; 
Alexander Lesser, Columbia University; George E. Simpson, Temple 
University; and Donald Young, Social Science Research Council. 


International Federation of Sociological Societies and Institutes ——The 
International Federation, organized by the International Institute of 
Sociology, includes now in its membership nearly all the national sociologi- 
cal societies of the world. Outstanding among the organizations outside 
the Federation is the American Sociological Society. The latter group has, 
on more than one occasion, refused to apply for membership in the inter- 
national association. The question of affiliation will again come before the 
American Sociological Society at its annual meeting in Chicago in De- 
cember, when a recommendation will be made by a committee consisting 
of E. E. Eubank, University of Cincinnati, chairman; R. E. Park, Uni- 
versity of Chicago; and P. A. Sorokin, Harvard University. 
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The absence of official affiliation has not, however, prevented active 
participation of American sociologists in the biennial international con- 
gresses, as members and associates of the International Institute of Soci- 
ology. Charles A. Ellwood, Duke University, was president of the Insti- 
tute and of the International Sociological Congress held last year in Brus- 
sels; and Pitirim A. Sorokin, Harvard University, is president of the Con- 
gress to be held in Paris, September 2-5, 1937. The central subject is 
“Social Equilibria.”” Special provision is now made for the participation 
of sociologists who are neither members nor associates of the Institute, 
through the creation of a new category of ‘‘free associates.” Communica- 
tions should be addressed to the American correspondent, Howard 
Becker, Smith College, or to the premanent secretariat, 6 Cours de Rive, 
Geneva, Switzerland. 


International Institute of Statistics —The twenty-third session of the 
International Institute of Statistics will be held in Athens, September 27 
—October 4, 1936. Of the American members, the following are planning 
to be in attendance: William L. Austin, David R. Dewey, E. D. Durand, 
R. T. Ely, Haven Emerson, W. F. Ogburn, Warren Persons, Stuart A. 
Rice, Carl Snyder, W. M. Steuart, and W. F. Willcox. 


International Student Conference on Crime Prevention.—The First In- 
ternational Student Conference on Crime Prevention will be held in De- 
cember, 1936. The board of directors is composed of members of the sev- 
eral undergraduate divisions of the School of Education, New York Uni- 
versity, and a faculty advisory board consisting of Julius Yourman, chair- 
man, Rhea K. Boardman, Francis J. Brown, Frederic M. Thrasher, and 
Harvey W. Zorbaugh. The topics discussed will deal with practical as- 
pects of crime prevention. Foreign delegates will present viewpoints sub- 
mitted by foreign universities. 


Japanese Sociologial Society—The eleventh annual meeting of the 
Japanese Sociological Society, which now numbers 600, was held in To- 
kyo, May 16-18, at Waseda and Keio universities. More than one hun- 
dred papers and reports on research projects were presented under the 
following general divisions: social theories; sociology of religion; social re- 
search, social work, and social policies; social control and social conscious- 
ness; the family; race and social classes; urban and rural sociology; eco- 
nomic and educational sociology; and population and occupations. 
Among the topics discussed were: “Sociology as a New Science’’; “A 
Social Survey of Mita’’; “Employer and Employee Relationships in Small 
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Industries,” “Symptoms of the Collapse of the Family System”; “Con- 
fucian Sociology”; ‘Filial Piety in China”’; “Poor Relief and Cultural 
Systems”’; “‘A Survey of Branch Families”; “The Basic Problem of Class 
Sociology”; ‘Composition of Rural Groups’; “Marriage and Divorce in 
Villages’’; ‘Government and Law as a Means of Social Control’”’; “Rural 
Associations”; “Reproductive Power of Tokyo Women”’; “Occupational 
Guidance in Rural Districts”; “The Social Meaning of Ceremonies’; 
“The Concept of Race”; and “The Methodology of Social Psychology.” 

Forty universities and schools were represented on the program besides 
governmental departments and private associations. The director of the 
Society for 1936-37 is Teizo Toda, Tokyo Imperial University; and the 
secretary is Junichiro Matsumoto, from the same institution. 


National Conference on Educational Broadcasting.—The first National 
Conference on Educational Broadcasting, in co-operation with the United 
States Office of Education and the Federal Communications Commission, 
will be held in Washington, D.C., December 10-12, 1936. Some eighteen 
organizations have been invited to sponsor the conference. The program 
will include a wide variety of topics; government officials and prominent 
educators from American and foreign countries will participate. Address 
C. S. Marsh, American Council on Education, 744 Jackson Place, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 


The National Conference of Social Work.—Edith Abbott, dean of the 
School of Social Service Administration, University of Chicago, has been 
elected president of the conference which will meet in Indianapolis, May 
23-29, 1937. Seattle was selected as the 1938 conference city. The Pro- 
ceedings of the 1936 conference held in Atlantic City will be published 
October 15 by the University of Chicago Press. 


Netherlands Sociological Society.—The organization of this new society 
took place on April 4. Its purpose was to form an association of the soci- 
ologists of the Netherlands in order to advance the interests of the social 
sciences. The society will become affiliated with the International Federa- 
tion of Societies and Institutes of Sociology. Membership in the society 
is by invitation and is limited to qualified sociologists and other social 
scientists. At this meeting W. A. Bonger gave an address setting forth 
the objectives of the new organization. The secretariat is located at 
Rijn-en Schiekade 5, Leiden, Netherlands. 


Pacific Sociological Society, Northern Division.—The Northern Division 
of the Pacific Sociological Society met jointly with Section K of the West- 
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ern Division of the A. A. A. S. at the University of Washington, Seattle, 
June 15-17. Papers on the subject of social security were presented by 
Ruth FitzSimons, Washington State Department of Public Welfare; 
Joseph Cohen, University of Washington; James K. Hall, University of 
Washington, Clement Akerman, Reed College; Charles F. Ernest, Wash- 
ington State Department of Public Welfare; and Edmond Spellacy, Uni- 
versity of Washington. The unique feature of the meeting was the secur- 
ing of a composite of the results of scientific investigation and thought in 
the different social science fields upon a pressing current problem. © 

Sociologists, social workers, economists, and political scientists in at- 
tendance arrived at practical agreement upon three main points: First, 
we do need provision for social security, because our old idea, that every 
man can take care of himself, is no longer true. Second, we must pay the 
cost of living together decently, because we cannot afford the continued 
expense of supporting in idleness defectives, paupers, and criminals. If 
men can no longer live by working steadily, we must find means to make 
their lot tolerable. Otherwise, they will destroy our economic system. 
Third, we can find better ways to conduct our common affairs. Neither 
tyranny nor mob rule are necessary for those who understand the art of 
self-government. We should pool the special knowledge of sociologist, 
economist, and political scientist in formulating plans for establishing 
social security. 

The committee on research, C. W. Topping, chairman, reported on re- 
search in the Pacific Northwest. The committee on teaching the intro- 
ductory course, Charles H. Dann, chairman, reported on a survey of how 
schools of the Pacific Northwest are handling the course. Officers were 
elected as follows: Fred R. Yoder, Washington State College, chairman; 
Norman S. Hayner, University of Washington, member of research com- 
mittee; Charles H. Dann, Oregon State College, chairman of committee 
on teaching; John A. Rademaker, University of Washington, permanent 
secretary. The Division approved three proposals submitted by Howard 
B. Woolston and requested him to present them to the American Sociologi- 
cal Society as officially indorsed. Professors H. B. Woolston and Charles 
H. Dann were elected as representatives to the General Council of the 
Western Division of the A. A. A. S. (Adapted from Report by John A. 
Rademaker.) 


The Public Opinion Quarterly.—The school of public and international 
affairs of Princeton University announces the establishment of a new 
magazine, the Public Opinion Quarterly, the first issue of which is to ap- 
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pear December 15, 1936. It is intended to serve the interest of the general 
citizen who needs to know the nature and effect of propaganda and the 
consequences of his own individual opinions and their expression. The 
material will include articles, surveys, book reviews, and a bibliography. 
The editor is DeWitt Clinton Poole; the managing editor is Harwood L. 
Childs; and the associate editors are Hadley Cantril, E. Pendleton Her- 
ring, Harold D. Lasswell, and O. W. Riegel. Inquires should be addressed 
to Professor Childs, Princeton, New Jersey. 


Russell Sage Foundation.—Announcement is made of the election of 
Harry Woodburn Chase, chancellor of New York University, to the Board 
of Trustees of the Foundation. 

Donald Howard, of Denver, has been appointed research assistant in 
the charity organization department, taking the place left vacant by 
Russell H. Kurtz, who is now editor of the Social Work Year Book. 


Society for Research in Child Development.—This Society, composed 
of specialists in different fields, biology, psychiatry, psychology, sociology, 
and education, was organized in Chicago in 1933 and held its first bi- 
ennial meeting in 1934. Its second biennial meeting, to be held in Wash- 
ington, D.C., October 30-November 1, 1936, has as its general topic 
“Contribution of the Several Fields to the Scientific Orientation of All 
Workers in Child Development—What Each Field Desires To Have 
Known to All.” Robert S. Woodworth, Columbia University, is presi- 
dent, and Carroll E. Palmer, 2101 Constitution Avenue, Washington, 
D.C., is secretary of the Society. 


Society for Social Research.—As the Journal goes to press, the annual 
Institute of the Society is being held at the University of Chicago on Au- 
gust 21 and 22. The major papers on the central theme of “Freedom in the 
Modern World” are: “News and Other Instruments for Manipulating 
Public Opinion,” Dr. Robert E. Park; “Possibilities and Limitations of 
Social Planning in a Democracy,” Dr. Frank Knight; “Taxation as an 
Instrument of Social Control,” Dr. Clarence Heer; ‘‘Localism, Regional- 
ism, and Centralization,” Dr. Louis Wirth; “The Place of Sociological 
Research in Relation to Social Action in a Democracy,” 

At the regular meetings of the Society in recent months, the following 
research projects have been presented for discussion: “Areas of Adminis- 
tration versus Areas of Financial Support,” Clarence Heer, University of 
North Carolina; “French-Canadian Communities,” Everett C. Hughes, 
McGill University; ““The Mormon Polygamous Family,” Kimball Young, 
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University of Wisconsin; ‘‘Problems of a Science of Education,” George 
E. Artelle, Northwestern University; and ‘Studies in the Sociology of 
Reading,” Douglas Waples, University of Chicago. 


Central Statistical Board.—Richard O. Lang has been appointed a mem- 
ber of the staff. His work will largely be in the field of population and 
other social statistics. 


University of Warsaw.—Dr. Joseph Chalasinski, formerly of the Uni- 
versity of Poznan, is now docent in sociology at this institution. He is a 
member of the board of the Polish Sociological Society and editor of the 
Praeglad socjologiczny. 


Alabama State College for Women.—Dr. Ruth Pearson Koshuk was a 
member of the faculty during the summer session. 


University of Arizona.—Dr. E. D. Tetreau, rural sociologist on the Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station staff, has been appointed professor of rural 
Sociology. He will continue the research program begun during the past 
year and will teach a course in “Principles of Rural Sociology” during the 
second semester of the year 1936-37. 


Bucknell University—Professor Robert L. Sutherland will be on leave 
the first semester to serve as director of the newly organized forum at 
Portland, Oregon, one of several to be established by the Federal Depart- 
ment of Education. Arthur Hillman, research assistant of the Social Sci- 
ence Research Council, will teach his courses. 


University of Buffalo —Dr. Alexander Goldenweiser, of the University 
of Idaho, conducted courses in “Introductory Sociology” and ‘Social 
Evolution” during the summer school. 


University of California at Berkeley—Dr. Arlien Johnson, of the Uni- 
versity of Washington, and Dr. Christine Galitzi, of Scripps College, were 
members of the faculty during the summer. 


Catholic University.—William J. Kerby, professor of sociology since 
1897, died in Washington, D.C., on July 28. An alumnus of Catholic 
University, he studied at the universities of Berlin, Bonn, and Louvain, 
from which he received the degree of Doctor of Social and Political Sci- 
ence in 1897. He was a charter member of the American Sociological 
Society and served on its executive committee from 1918 to 1920. He 
was secretary of the National Conference of Catholic Charities from its 
founding in 1910 until 1920. He was acting director of the National 
Catholic School of Social Service from 1924 until 1929. 
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University of Chicago.—Dr. R. Clyde White, of the Bureau of Social 
Research at the University of Indiana at Indianapolis, and in charge of 
the training school for social work, has been appointed professor in the 
School of Social Service Administration. 


University of Cincinnati.—Dr. E. N. Clopper was in Europe during the 
summer, attending the International Conference of Social Work. 

Dr. Gustav Carlson, of the University of Michigan, is returning, after 
a year’s absence, as instructor in sociology with especial reference to cul- 
tural anthropology. 


University of Colorado.—Norman E. Himes, of Colgate University, was 
visiting professor in sociology during the summer. 


Colorado State College of Education.—H. G. Blue, of the department of 
sociology, is on leave of absence to act as state director of the National 
Youth Administration of Colorado. 


Cornell University—Robert L. Sutherland, of Bucknell University, was 
guest professor for the summer session. 


Harvard University.—W. I. Thomas is to be in residence for the year 
1936-37 and will offer a course on ““Group-Habit Systems” and a general 
seminar. 


Courses in the sociology of law and of criminological types and indi- 
vidualized treatment will be given during the coming year by Professor 
Nikolai S. Timasheff, formerly professor of criminal law and procedure 
at the University of St. Petersburg. 


Harvard University Tercentenary.—The three-hundredth anniversary 
of the founding of Harvard University will be celebrated at Cambridge 
in September, 1936. From August 31 to September 12 will be held a Ter- 
centenary Conference of Arts and Sciences. Among the papers given in 
the symposium on ‘‘Factors Determining Human Behavior’ are “Psy- 
chological Factors,” by Carl G. Jung; “The Principal Factors Deter- 
mining the Intellectual Evolution from Infancy to Adult Age,” by Jean 
Piaget; and “Culture as a Determinant of Behavior,’ by Bronislaw 
Malinowski. Among the papers in the symposium on ‘“‘Authority and the 
Individual” are “The Historical Pattern of Social Change,”’ by Robert M. 
Maclver; “Authority and Resistance to Social Change,” by John Dewey; 
“Authority and the Individual during the Different Stages of Evolution 
of the Nations,”’ by Corrado Gini. 
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University of Hawaii.—Announcement is made of the publication of a 
second issue of Social Process in Hawaii, a fifty-page brochure covering 
research findings of students and faculty members of the department of 
sociology. 


University of Illinois.—The Ronald Press announces the publication of 
Human Migration by Donald R. Taft. 


Indiana University.—Dr. Harvey J. Locke has been appointed assistant 
professor for the year 1936-37. Dr. A. B. Hollingshead, formerly of the 
University of Alabama, has been appointed instructor. 

J. B. Lippincott Company announces the publication of Twenty 
Thousand Homeless Men, by Edwin H. Sutherland and Harvey J. Locke. 
The book is an analysis of homeless men in the Chicago shelters during 


1933-35: 


State University of Iowa.—The tenth Iowa Conference on Child De- 
velopment and Parent Education was held at Iowa City, June 16-18. The 
general theme of the conference was ‘Education for Family Life,” with 
topics on “Mapping Out the Areas and Problems,” “Improving the Qual- 
ity of Family Life,” and “Enrichment of Home Life.’’ Among the con- 
ference speakers were: Floyd H. Allport, Syracuse University; Robert G. 
Foster, the Merrill-Palmer School, Detroit; Hornell Hart, Hartford Theo- 
logical Seminary; and Edward B. Reuter, State University of Iowa. 


Towa State College——The second annual Country Life Institute was 
held at the Iowa State College June 22-24, with the theme “The Mid- 
west in American Life.” 


University of Minnesota.—Clifiord Kirkpatrick has received a Guggen- 
heim Fellowship in connection with his sabbatical leave and will spend the 
year 1936-37 in Germany studying the cultural status of women in rela- 
tion to marital adjustment. 

The University of Minnesota Press announces the publication of The 
Minnesota Home Status Index: A Scale for Measuring Urban Home Envi- 
ronment, and a booklet, The Measurement of Urban Home Environment, 
explaining and describing the scale. Both are prepared by Alice M. Leahy, 
formerly of the Catholic University of America. 


New York University, School of Education.—Frederic M. Thrasher will 
give courses on the artistic, educational, and social aspects of the motion 
picture during the academic year 1936-37, in co-operation with the Na- 
tional Board of Review of Motion Pictures. 
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University of North Carolina.—Professor W. E. Gettys, of the Univer- 
sity of Texas, offered courses in social theory during the summer school. 


Ohio University —R. R. Martin, of the University of Oregon, taught 
courses in sociology in the summer session. 


Ohio State University —Rupert C. Koeninger has received an appoint- 
ment as graduate assistant in the department of sociology effective in 
September. 


Northwestern University —Professor Charles A. Ellwood, of Duke Uni- 
versity, was visiting professor for the summer session. 

An attitude test to determine the probability of success in the parole of 
prisoners has been developed by Dr. Ferris F. Laune, sociologist of the 
Illinois State Penitentiary at Joliet, and lecturer in sociology at North- 
western University. The findings of a two-year study among the inmates 
at the state penitentiary is described by Dr. Laune in his book, Predicting 
Criminality, published as Volume I of the Northwestern University 
“Studies in the Social Sciences.” 


Smith College—Charles E. Hendry of George Williams College taught 
in the summer session of the school of social work. 


University of Southern California—During the summer Emory S. 
Bogardus visited Hawaii, Japan, and China for observation and study of 
the present social situation of the Orient. 


Southern Methodist University —Announcement is made of the publica- 
tion of the first issue of Studies in Sociology. It is planned to publish the 
volume ai least annually, possibly semi-annually. Dr. Walter T. Watson 
is sponsoring the new publication. 


Sweet Briar College-—Professor Belle Boone Beard is preparing for the 
Southern Sociological Society a survey of the content of courses in sociol- 
ogy in the secondary schools of the South. As president of the Virginia 
Conference of Social Work, Professor Beard is undertaking two projects, 
the holding of regional conferences on “Welfare Needs in Virginia” and 
the publication of a volume summarizing the proceedings of the past few 
years. 

Mrs. Bertha P. Wailes, assistant professor, will teach only half-time 
during the current academic year, as she is continuing the work on her 
dissertation. 

Announcement is made of five different programs of summer reading in 
sociology now available at Sweet Briar College. 
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Teachers College, Columbia University —The Institute of Practical 
Science Research is making a survey of courses in colleges and universities 
in the United States upon problems of the family. This study follows a 
preliminary report of family courses in colleges published in the Journal 
of Social Hygiene, January, 1936. Dr. M. A. Bigelow is directing the 
study. 


University of Tennessee.—A report on “Rural Rehabilitation Services in 
Knox County, Tennessee” by William E. Cole, was published in July in 
the extension series of the University of Tennessee Record, as the first of a 
series of studies of unemployment inaugurated in 1935. These surveys are 
in charge of Professor Cole and Professor Frank B. Ward. 


University of Texas.—Rupert B. Vance, University of North Carolina, 
was visiting professor for the summer session. 


Vanderbilt University —Paul Foreman, of the department of sociology, 
was in charge of the Oregon study of plural commitments from families in 
' state institutions as a guide to state welfare policies. 


University of Virginia.—Wayland J. Hayes, of Vanderbilt University, 
was visiting professor during the summer session. 


Washington University.—Professor Noel P. Gist, of the University of 
Kansas, conducted courses in ‘Elements of Sociology” and in “Urban 
Sociology” during the summer school. 


University of Washington.—Arlien Johnson has been made director of 
the graduate school of social work. 


Wayne University—The undergraduate curriculum in social work 
has been expanded to include graduate instruction leading to a certificate 
in social work and a Master of Social Work degree. The graduate-school 
curriculum is being established to meet the requirements of the American 
Association of Schools of Social Work. 

Dr. Lent D. Upson, director of the Detroit Bureau of Governmental 
Research and professor of government at Wayne University, has been 
appointed head of the department of sociology and director of the school 
of public affairs and social work. 

Mrs. Florence Booth has been appointed assistant professor of social 
work and supervisor of student training. Dr. Courtlandt C. Van Vechten, 
formerly sociologist and actuary at the Illinois State Penitentiary, Ponti- 
ac, has been appointed instructor in sociology. 
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Mr. Kurt Peiser, director of the Jewish Welfare Federation, Detroit; 
Dr. Don W. Gudakunst, deputy commissioner of health and director of 
school health service, Detroit Department of Health; Mr. Herman Jacobs, 
executive director of the Jewish Community Center, Detroit; Miss Nina 
Ridenour, chief psychologist, Children’s Center of the Children’s Fund of 
Michigan; and Mr. Victor C. Swearingen, of Clark, Klein, Ferris, and 
Cook (attorneys), have been added to the existing staff as lecturers in 
social work. 


Western Reserve University.—Clarence Schettler has accepted an ap- 
pointment as instructor in the department of sociology. 


William and Mary College.—The department of sociology has added 
to its staff John B. Holt, Ph.D., Heidelberg, 1934. Dr. Holt has been en- 
gaged in the rural research section of the Resettlement Administration, 
collaborating with the Division of Farm Population and Rural Life, De- 
partment of Agriculture. The restoration of Williamsburg, the colonial 
capital of Virginia, has provided the impetus not only for an extensive 
building program on the part of the College of William and Mary but 
also for a staff and curriculum reorganization and development. 


University of Wisconsin.—The D. Appleton-Century Company of New 
York announces the publication this month of a volume entitled, Seventy 
Years of It, an autobiography by Edward A. Ross, who, however, will not 
be seventy until December 12, 1936. 

This pioneer sociologist describes the réle of the formative influences in 
his life; portrays his student days in Berlin and at Johns Hopkins of over 
forty years ago; recounts fully and carefully ‘“The Stanford Case’’; reviews 
his teaching and research at the University of Nebraska and the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin, 1901-36; and tells the most striking incidents in his 
travels in China, Japan, South America, Russia, Mexico, India, Portu- 
guese Africa, around the world with the Floating University, and in 
Tahiti. In “Celebrities I Have Met” he records his contacts with such 
interesting personalities as Theodore Roosevelt, Justice Holmes, W. J. 
Bryan, Clarence Darrow, E. A. Filene, Justice Brandeis, Ghandi, Upton 
Sinclair, President Eliot, and Wu Ting Fang. A unique aspect of the auto- 
biography is Ross’s criticisms of his own books, pointing out in some cases 
where they missed the trails that sociology had to follow. A novel feature 
of the book is the analysis of Ross’s psyche by his colleague, Dr. W. F. 
Lorenz, the well-known psychiatrist of Wisconsin. 
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The Growth and Distribution of Population. By S. VERE Pearson. New 

York: John Wiley & Sons, Inc., 1935. Pp. 448. $4.00. 

The contents of this book are somewhat out of line with what we have 
come ordinarily to expect from the conventional title, The Growth and Dis- 
tribution of Population. Instead of the customary array of statistics and 
series of maps, we have here presented a theory of the economic and political 
forces involved in the development of settlement and human distribution 
over the land. The author reviews the evolution of the natural forces 
governing population growth and distribution coincident with the devel- 
opment of scientific knowledge and technology. He also devotes much 
attention to the effect of artificial—that is, legal and political—factors as 
they obstruct the free operation of natural forces and bring about what 
he conceives to be maldistributions and unjust relationships among peo- 
ples throughout the civilized world. 

The central theme in this respect is the development of private owner- 
ship of land and resources and the recourse on the part of the proprietor- 
ship groups to political action to enhance their private interests at the ex- 
pense of their fellow-men. In a word, Dr. Pearson is a single taxer and 
social reformer in his general outlook. This, however, should not preju- 
dice students of human settlement against the book, even those who are 
opposed to the single-tax doctrine. The book is filled with pertinent and 
interesting factual data and the author shows far more insight than the 
average writer in this field into the processes of settlement development. 
The book has value in many fields of social relationships in addition to the 
purely demographic one. For example, it contains good historical mate- 
rial on land utilization, régimes of property, relationships of different 
racial groups, the growth and planning of cities, traffic problems, housing, 
and the like. While it departs far from our conventional conception of a 
systematic treatise on the growth and distribution of population, it has a 
point of view and richness of content that make it thought-provoking and 
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Law and the Social Sciences. By HUNTINGTON Cairns. New York: Har- 
court, Brace & Co., 1935. Pp. xiv+279. $4.00. 

Traditional legal thought conceives of jurisprudence as a self-sufficient 
science occupied with studying the contents and meanings of those rules 
and precepts the sum of which is called the “law.” To recent thinkers in 
this country and abroad, the “law” appears as a tool of social control 
which cannot be properly understood unless it is studied in connec- 
tion with social science, jurisprudence being regarded as but one of its 
branches. 

This new approach is motivated not only by the desire for a deeper in- 
sight into the nature of the law and its réle in the social fabric but also by 
the hope that social affairs may be more rationally conducted when law- 
yers and judges are more consciously aware of the motives and social 
effects of their doings. In this country, where legislatures have but lim- 
ited powers and where the task of “creating” new law falls more heavily 
than anywhere else upon the lawyers and judges, such demands appear to 
be of special actuality. 

Mr. Cairns has undertaken to show to those lawyers who are desirous to 
follow the call the approaches to those fields of learning which they ought 
to know to fulfil the task. Disposing of an amazing amount of learning, 
he has well succeeded in surveying the fields of anthropology, economics, 
sociology, psychology, and political science, in order to point out those 
aspects under which these branches of social science may be utilized for 
the end of a more rational administration of justice. Those readers who 
may be stimulated to more inquisitive studies in one or the other topic 
will find their efforts facilitated by Mr. Cairns’s lucid statements of the 
main currents of thought in the various fields. Besides, his work may 
well serve as a critical guide to the leading English and foreign literature. 


Max RHEINSTEIN 
University of Chicago Law School 


Tylor. By R. R. Marett. New York: John Wiley & Sons, Inc., 1936. 

Pp. 220. $1.25. 

“This little book,” begins the author, “is in no sense a biography of 
Tylor, but is meant simply to give some account of his work in Anthro- 
pology, and more especially in that part of it which touches Sociology.” 
What Marett shows is that, while Tylor’s work touched sociology, it did 
not become one with it, and that the shortcomings of Tylor’s work are 
largely from his failure to think of custom as response to the needs, wishes, 
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and fears of the group. For him custom was a product of something in the 
individual, of, in Marett’s phrase, an “inner life of the mind.” The ex- 
amples are many: fasting, regarded as a morbid habit, favoring fantasy- 
experience upon which Tylor founded animism; sacrifice, as a sort of de- 
liberate contract between man and God; rite, as an expression of a con- 
sidered principle of action; lustration, as a mere extension of practical 
cleansing; primitive religion, identified solely with belief, and thought of 
as always unrelated, in primitive life, to morality. Tylor’s primitive man 
thought things out, as Tylor thinks he would have done had he been there. 

At the same time “this little book” brings out Tylor’s immense service 
to the scientific study of culture. It makes plain his grasp of ethnographic 
and historical fact. It shows that Tylor established the critical, empirical 
study of cultural anthropology. It exhibits his sense for defining specific 
problems. The reader of Tylor’s books is shown that Tylor’s work must be 
understood in large part as a critical scholar’s reaction against the theologi- 
cal, popular view of primitive man as one who had fallen away from a pris- 
tine condition of blessedness, and against the claim of linguists that myth 
and custom could be explained etymologically and cosmologically. The 
chapters discuss Tylor’s work around topics, each assigned to a chapter: 
“Language,” “Magic,” “Mythology,” “Religion as Based on Animism,” 
“From Fetishism to Theism,” “Ritual,” ‘Religion and Morality,” “Soci- 
ety,” and “Material Culture.” One completes the book disposed to con- 
tinue to regard Tylor as the greatest figure in the anthropology of the 


nineteenth century. 
ROBERT REDFIELD 
University of Chicago 


Factory Family and Women in the Soviet Union. By SUSAN KINGSBURY 
and MiLpRED FarrcHILp. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1935. 
Pp. 333 +xxv. $3.50. 

This systematic and authoritative presentation of the economic, social, 
and familial status of women in the Soviet Union is the result of one year 
of travel and investigation (in two periods, 1929-30 and 1932) and four 
years of study of source materials and of reports of developments. 

The first part of the book, ‘Industrial Life,” by Dr. Fairchild, includes 
a detailed presentation of statistical materials and their interpretation 
upon conditions of work in Russia before and after the revolution, incen- 
tives and rewards for work under the Soviet rule, the rising status of 
women in trade-unions, the réle of labor protection in Soviet industry and 
the movement toward collective farming. Part II, “Social Life,” by Dr. 
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Kingsbury, is devoted to the exhibit and analysis of available statistical 
data bearing upon economic security, the education of the adult masses 
and of the workers, housing and the home, standards of living, and the 
family. 

The authors give an impartial, and for that reason all the more impres- 
sive, picture of the transformation under Soviet stimulation of women 
predominately illiterate, economically and socially inferior to men, to a 
position, in theory and increasingly in practice, of social, economic, and 
political equality. 

Particularly valuable to students are the forty-nine statistical tables in 
the text and eighteen in the Appendix, many of which show trends by 
years in the rapidly changing situation. No statistics on divorce are given 
although they are available. It is evident that the increase under seven- 
teen years of Soviet rule of provision for children, women, and men for 
health, recreation, education, and culture have been enormous. Real 
wages paid to members of the family appear to be increasing, but not so 
rapidly as these services. The book points out that social insurance pays 
benefits, amounting to 4o per cent, on the average, of the family income 
from wages. 

This volume will doubtless remain the authoritative work on the par- 
ticipation of Russian women in industrial life in relation to its effects upon 
her status and upon the economic and social structure of the family. It is 
hoped that the writers will be interested in restudying the situation after 


the end of the second five-year plan in 1937. 
ERNEST W. BuRGEsS 
University of Chicago 


The Natural History of a Social Institution—the Young Women’s Christian 
Association. By Mary S. Sims. New York: Womans Press, 1936. 
Pp. xii+251. $1.50. 

The first three chapters trace the history of the Y.W.C.A. from 1855 to 
1934. The remaining eight chapters deal in turn with special problems, 
such as the Y.W.C.A. and the “woman’s movement,” religion, foreign 
work, etc. The material is drawn largely from reports and from resolu- 
tions passed by boards, committees, and conventions. Thus the emphasis 
is on decisions as to policy rather than on the processes and conflicts lying 
behind them. The author is aware of this. The weak point of the study is 
its lack of detailed descriptive analyses of the organization and workings 
of local associations. 


Everett C. HuGHEs 


McGill University 
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Introductory Sociology. By RayMOND W. Murray. New York: F. S. 

Crofts & Co., 1935. Pp. xvii+423. $3.00. 

This book, as to four-fifths of its contents, is nearly identical with any 
of a dozen texts in introductory sociology. It follows fairly closely the 
outline for the introductory course issued by the American Sociological 
Society in 1933. It is divided into four main parts: (1) “The Study of 
Sociology”’; (2) “Modern Man and His Culture”; (3) “Primitive Man and 
His Culture’; (4) “Modern Man and His Social Problems.” The only 
notable weakness is in the matter of social change and revolution. It is 
very readable. 

One-fifth of the book, approximately, is not sociology at all. It is dog- 
matic theology. For the first time, so far as this reviewer is aware, the 
prohibitions placed by the Catholic church upon scientific, social thought 
are clearly stated in the context of a book on introductory sociology. Sci- 
ence has no concern with Roman Catholic doctrines, but it may, perhaps, 
be interesting to some sociologists to know what these are, so far as they 
concern our subject. Pithecanthropus erectus as the descendant of Cain or 
Abel and the distant cousin of Noah is surely a pattern instance of the 
social process of accommodation. 


Bard College 
Columbia University 


Lyrorp P. EDWARDS 


An Introductory Sociology for Teachers. By DAviD SNEDDEN. New York: 
Thomas Nelson & Sons, 1935. 456+xii. $2.00. 


This book was written by a veteran of educational sociology, and it is 
regrettable that it is not a better book. As sociology, the work of Dr. 
Snedden leaves much to be desired. The organization is exceedingly poor, 
the whole treatment scattering and fragmentary. There are many facile 
value judgments. Citations are imperfect and apparently careless. Nev- 
ertheless, prospective text-writers might possibly appropriate some of 
Snedden’s text-writing technique. The style and level of presentation are 
exceedingly elementary. There are many pointed questions which might 
very possibly be thought-provoking on a certain mental level. About one- 
fourth of the book is given over to short, illustrative excerpts drawn from 
a wide range of sources; this wealth of illustrative material is undoubtedly 
the best feature of the book. 


WILLARD WALLER 
Pennsylvania State College 


| | 
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Reason and Emotion. By JouN Macmurray. New York: Appleton- 
Century Co., 1936. Pp. 278. $2.00. 


This is a good book of moral exhortation, based on a concept of reason 
whereby the author can discover the principle of rationality in art and 
religion as well as in science. “Rationalism is not reason. It is only the 
intellect in blinkers.” Rationalism is not opposed to reason, but is a re- 
stricted manifestation of it, attaining perfection most easily when dealing 
with less complex materials (as in the physical sciences). The essays 
should be of value in stimulating readers to extend their thinking beyond 
the accidental borders of words, as when the author discusses the religious 
ingredients in collectivistic atheism and the antireligious ingredients in 
churchly institutions. He gives substance to critics who would resist the 
attempts to use theological dogmas as a plea for material injustice. The 
- author is to be grouped among those who can note the limitations of sci- 
ence without concluding that we should be wearing rings in our noses. 
His book is comfortable rather than tragic in its co-ordinates; hence one 
may feel its insufficiency in omitting the problems of anguish, sacrifice, 
militancy, and crime from its discussion of ethical adjustment. One may 
also ask whether the author’s ideals of individual integrity are a perfect 
fit with his ideals of group co-operation—as the latter may call for kinds 
of compromise not present in the total frankness he assigns to what he 
calls personal “chastity.” 


KENNETH BURKE 
Andover, New Jersey 


Autobiography of a Suicide. ANoNyMous. Lawrence, L. I.: Golden Gal- 
leon Press, 1934. Pp. 223. $2.50. 

This anonymous book purports to be the autobiography of a man who, 
having confessed his sins and fears, committed suicide. The author states 
that he suffered from a “mother fixation,” a “fear of castration,” and a 
“fear of a loss of shelter.” The account itself indicates a marked feeling of 
guilt and inferiority with reference to all sex episodes, however trivial, 
and a decided effort to compensate through other types of success. The 
book is in part an effort to account for the three complexes through early 
experiences; in part a recital of struggles to attain sexual maturity; in part 
a record of personal successes as poet, journalist, and orator; and in part 
an account of the growing fear that chained him to the dominance of an 
older woman and the confines of a narrow area that he feared to leave. 
When the various complexes about which the author talks are disre- 
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garded, the account becomes that of a man who failed to achieve emo- 
tional independence and sexual maturity. His marriage was a failure; he 
longed for but shrank from extra-marital experiences. He conceived of 
himself as a great poet and orator and found tremendous satisfaction in all 
literary successes as well as in many trivial incidents in which he placed 
someone in the wrong. His fluctuation between his fears and feelings of 
insufficiency, on the one hand, and his successes, on the other, ended when 
his fears made him almost completely dependent upon a woman many 
years his senior and sent him into frantic insecurity when he left his place 
of residence. Thoughts of suicide played through his mind as his fears 
came to dominate him, and the Autobiography ends with the implication 
that suicide is soon to follow. 

The book is somewhat incoherent. Its value as a personal document 
would have been strengthened by an account from the pen of an investi- 
gator of at least the main details of the man’s life. It is impossible in the 
book to distinguish fact from the distorted interpretation of a disorganized 


mind. 
RuTH SHONLE CAVAN 
Rockford, Illinois 


Social Psychology. By ABRAHAM Myerson. New York: Prentice-Hall, 

Inc., 1934. Pp. xv+640. $3.50. 

Myerson paints his pictures in generous dimensions and rich colors. 
Even the critical reader must give close attention in order to keep himself 
from being swept along by the easy style in which the book is written and 
from too readily accepting propositions which Myerson makes. Criticism 
may first be directed toward the looseness of terminology and the lack of 
clear delimitation of his field. Oddly enough, he forestalls us by making it 
plain that he has deliberately chosen to write in a not too specific manner; 
he implies that he is aware his terms need defining, but, in view of his 
larger purpose, it would be relatively profitless to quibble over attempted 
definitions. The boundaries of his subject matter are likewise not care- 
fully delineated; he frankly tells us, for instance, that he sees no clear divi- 
sion between sociology and social psychology. Second, in spite of inten- 
tions announced in the Preface to interpret facts in a new light, Myerson 
is largely eclectic. He refuses to be outdone by anyone who has ever 
written a book called Social Psychology, and he insists on including all the 
items ever mentioned under that heading. His criticisms, in so far as they 
relate to what other men have written, are intelligent and worth reading, 
but he fails to be critical toward the concepts about which they and he are 
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writing. Myerson exposes problems well, makes shrewd observations on 
the facts presented, but fails to contribute any important new interpreta- 
tions. His own originality finds expression in only a sentence or two at a 
time while the great need at the present is for a comprehensive observa- 
tion of “social psychology” with a definition of it which will weld together 
all the stray facts into a significant whole. 


Cornell Laboratory 


M. L. LEMMon 


Growth and Development of the Young Child. By WrntFRED RAND, Mary 
E. Sweeny, and E. LEE VINCENT. 2d. ed., rev. Philadelphia: W. B. 
Saunders Co., 1934. Pp. 429. $2.75. 

Infant Behavior, Its Genesis and Growth. By ARNOLD GESELL, HELEN 
THompPsOoN, and CATHERINE AMATRUDA. New York: McGraw-Hill 
Book Co., 1934. Pp. viii+343. $3.00. 

Principles of Adolescent Psychology. By EpmunD S. ConKLin. New York: 
Henry Holt & Co., 1935. Pp. ix+437. $3.00. 

These three books are all among the more solid and respectable of the 
current books in the field of child psychology. They are conspicuously 
lacking in the facile generalizations and the comfortingly inspirational 
counsel which characterize so many of the more popular books in this 
field. Their aims, their style, and their accomplishments must, however, 
be appraised separately. 

The second edition of the book by Rand, Sweeny, and Vincent repeats 
the excellent leading characteristics of the first edition, which had, or 
should have had, a particular interest for sociologists. It presents con- 
cisely and clearly the main features of the mental and physical growth of 
the first two years, with illustrations from the Merrill-Palmer School. 
The authors cite factual data on growth, food requirements, etc., which 
do not ordinarily appear in books dealing with this period. 

In the last part of the book there is, in somewhat revised form, the un- 
usually well-balanced discussion of the family situation which was pre- 
sented in the first chapters of the old edition. This reviewer was greatly 
disappointed at finding the discussion of hereditary factors and prenatal 
conditions much shortened. The discussion of the importance of the pre- 
natal period and the bearing of certain findings on theories of heredity, 
which was a unique and invaluable feature of the old edition, has been 
omitted entirely. Those interested particularly in the medical-biological 
aspects of early development will probably prefer the old edition to the 


new. 
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The new Gesell-Thompson book, Infant Behavior, Its Genesis and 
Growth, is like the preceding books from Gesell’s laboratory. There are 
more pictures of attractive babies behaving normally (different babies, 
I suppose, but looking about the same); many more details about the 
behavior of these babies in the situations familiar to those who follow 
Gesell’s work; and the usual dignified generalizations about the profound 
significance which these facts must have. In the last chapters the writers 
use the words ‘“maturational”’ and “organismic”’ as freely as the youngest 
of the writers in the periodicals. The authors keep their faith in the po- 
tency of heredity, in the life-tendency which they believe ‘‘works toward 
adjustment, harmony, and completion even in the gravely handicapped 
child.” 

Conklin’s Principles of Adolescent Psychology is a comprehensive, well- 
organized treatment of its field. The author draws upon a rich back- 
ground of his own experience with adolescents, and shows as well an unusu- 
al acquaintance with published studies in this and related fields of psy- 
chology. From the reviewer’s point of view the author has the weakness 
of being too broadminded! Time and again the reader is presented with 
detailed and commendably sympathetic treatments of the leading points 
of view on a subject either with no indication of their relation to the 
author’s own position or with an overcautious and deprecatory expression 
of opinion. Thus the book suffers from a certain lack of unity and forth- 
rightness of tone. Yet it remains an outstandingly honest and human, as 
well as scholarly, piece of work. 


MARGARET CuRTI 
Smith College 


The Psychology of Adjustment. By L. F. SHAFFER. New York: Houghton 

Mifflin Co., 1936. Pp. 600. $3.00. 

Among the recent books on mental hygiene, The Psychology of Adjust- 
ment appears to be as comprehensive and as scientific as any. The objec- 
tion to this book, as to most others, probably can be ascribed to the lack 
of subject-matter in the field of mental hygiene. The author devotes a 
good deal of space, for example, to emphasizing the need for scientific 
study of behavior and to an evaluation of scientific methods. This method 
of introducing the subject of mental hygiene isacarry-over from the meth- 
ods used by earlier writers of textbooks of psychology who utilized a good 
deal of space which should have been devoted to the field of psychology to 
a discussion of scientific method and a defense of psychology as a science. 

Another problem which confronts the reader and which probably may 
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confuse the uninitiated is that which relates to the meaning of mental 
hygiene. Is the subject matter of mental hygiene to be considered as an 
explanation of ordinary problems of human behavior or should it be de- 
fined in terms of those processes which may lead to abnormal conduct? 
Obviously the author of this book is somewhat undecided. He attempts to 
imply that human behavior can be explained on the basis of psychological 
principles already established. It is evident, however, that the overem- 
phasis on the scientific method may be an evasion (and appropriately 
enough) of a discussion of deviant behavior. It seems likely that consid- 
erably further experience is necessary in the study of mental deviations 
before one may speak authoritatively of the relationship between the 
usual psychological activities of man and mental hygiene. It is necessary 
to know what problems and factors in human conduct may result in men- 
tal deviations before one can adequately discuss mental hygiene. 

The book is written in excellent style and is accurately and completely 
documented. It is refreshing to see a book which does not contain the 
platitudinous statements and superficialities regarding “‘self-mastery”’ 
which so many of the recent books on mental hygiene contain. It is to be 
recommended highly and unequivocally for university students. The only 
criticism that might be made is of the attempt to explain too many be- 
havior characteristics on the basis of inherent drives. The author em- 
phasizes, however, the differences between the interpretation of instincts 
made by psychologists in times past and the motivating influence of 
drives. 

The book is well organized and should make a good text for college 
courses on personality or mental hygiene. 


MANDEL SHERMAN 
University of Chicago 


Some Parent-Child Relationships. By Marian J. Fitz-Stmons. (“Con- 
tributions to Education,” No. 643.) New York: Bureau of Publica- 
tions, Teachers College, Columbia University, 1935. Pp. x+162. 
$1.75. 

Parent Preferences of Young Children. By MARGARETE Simpson. (“Con- 
tributions to Education,” No. 652.) New York: Bureau of Publica- 
tions, Teachers College, Columbia University, 1935. Pp. viii+8s. 
$1.50. 

Both volumes here reviewed deal with intra-family relationships. Dr. 

Fitz-Simons says: ‘With the enlarged concept of environment which in- 

cludes, in addition to physical surroundings, the emotional atmosphere 
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built up by the attitudes of the people in the environment, family rela- 
tionships are regarded as environmental factors influencing the child’s 
emotional development.” The present study was undertaken as an at- 
tempt to get at these matters through analysis of case records on file in 
child guidance clinics. The resulting ‘‘Guide for the Estimation of Paren- 
tal Attitudes on Case Data,” based on the ranking by 75 clinicians of 589 
concrete descriptions of parental behavior, and used with success in a 
series of 94 cases, should prove an immediately useful tool in the hands of 
social psychologists working with such data. The author makes many 
valuable suggestions for further study, referring to the enormous expan- 
sion of parent education programs in the past ten years. 

Dr. Simpson’s study of parent preferences among 500 white public- 
school children challenges the theories of the psychoanalysts who, the 
author mildly reminds us, ‘do not seem to wish to put their studies on a 
quantitative basis.”” The method—that of the controlled interview, with 
questions bearing both directly and indirectly on the points under investi- 
gation—is frankly exploratory. All the interviews were conducted by the 
author, who took special pains to establish a high degree of rapport with 
each subject. Fifty boys and fifty girls were studied at each age from five 
to nine inclusive. The socio-economic status of the parents was mainly 
that of skilled and unskilled laborers. 

An overwhelming mother-preference is discovered at all age levels with 
the exception of the five-year-old girls, of whom 60 per cent said they pre- 
ferred the father and only 36 per cent the mother. The trend, also, is for 
mother-preference to increase for both sexes from five to nine. Possible 
explanations are sought in propinquity, group attitudes (“ladies first,” 
etc.), and in the relationships among preference score, punishment score, 
gift score, and the reports of the children as to which parent played most 
with them. As all data about the home background were secured from 
the children’s answers alone, however, this part of the study amounts to 
little more than speculation. It points emphatically to the need for fur- 
ther investigation with detailed analysis of each child’s experience in the 
home. 


Rutu PEARSON KosHuk 
Chicago 


Psycho-analysis for Teachers and Parents. By ANNA FrEup. New York: 
Emerson Books, Inc., 1935. Pp. 117. $1.75. 
Four rather general lectures presented to the teachers of the children’s 
centers in Vienna discuss a few Freudian principles as applied to children: 
the oedipus complex, the auto-eroticism of the young child, and the la- 
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tency period between infancy and adolescence when instincts are re- 
pressed. The discussion is too general to give an adequate knowledge of 
Freudian psychology to the uninformed and too brief to add to the 
knowledge of those who would be interested in a discussion of Freudian 
principles as applied specifically to the problems of children. 


Rutu SHONLE CAVAN 
Rockford, Illinois 


Stammering and Allied Disorders. By C. S. BLuEMEL. New York: Mac- 
millan Co., 1935. Pp. vi+182. $2.00. 


This is a clear and uncontroversial presentation of the viewpoint that 
stammering is due to improper grounding of the conditioned reflex of 
speech. The book consists of fourteen chapters in which are discussed the 
conditioned reflex, the development of language and speech, primary and 
secondary stammering, various theories of the causes of stammering, and 
the author’s method of treatment. 

During the primary stage of stammering the impediment is nothing 
more than the partial inhibition of the conditioned reflex of speech, but if 
this stage continues for several years there occurs secondary stammering. 
In this state there is an emotional condition and the emotional reaction 
occurs not only to words and letters but also to personal situations. Often 
there is confusion of thought as well. 

The discussion of the treatment of stammering is brief but adequate. 
The author emphasizes the fact that there is no logical purpose in breath- 
ing exercises, vocal exercises, and articulation exercises in the treatment 
of stammering. These exercises are futile, for they aim neither at estab- 
lishing the conditioned reflex of speech nor at removing the inhibition that 
constitutes the impediment. 

The author advocates for the treatment of stammering the establishing 
of the conditioned reflex of speech in primary stammering. This is done 
through the auditory stimulus of speech by reading slowly and carefully 
to the stammering child and later asking the child to repeat the sentences 
back to the teacher. Games in which speech is a part of the play are used. 
The proper conditioning of speech should be continued long enough so 
that the conditioning will not be lost when the treatment is stopped. The 
book is a valuable addition to the study of stuttering. 


SMILEY BLANTON 
New York City 
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The Incidence of Delinquency in Berkeley, 1928-1932. HERMAN ADLER, 
FRANCES CAHN, and JOHANNES Stuart. Berkeley: University of Cali- 
fornia Press, 1934. Pp. x+102. $2.00. 

This volume, published by the Bureau of Public Administration of the 
University of California as one of a group of studies dealing with the ad- 
ministration of criminal justice, is an ecological study of alleged juvenile 
delinquents in Berkeley. Ratios or rates of delinquents per 10,000 persons 
from five to twenty years of age, based upon 1,964 alleged juvenile delin- 
quents during the years 1928-32, were calculated for the enumeration dis- 
tricts of the city. These rates varied widely between the enumeration dis- 
tricts. It was found that with one exception each of the high-rate areas 
was adjacent to some other high-rate area; that the high-rate areas were 
in the main low-rent residential districts which represent the industrial 
sections of the city; and that the areas with low rates were, in general, the 
better residential areas in the city. When the ten areas with the highest 
rates were compared with the ten areas with the lowest rates it was found 
that the areas with the high rates had a larger proportion of non-white 
races than did the areas with low rates; that the age distribution of the 
alleged delinquents in these two groups of areas was about the same; and 
that the proportions of each type of offender in the two groups of areas 
were likewise similar. 

Methodologically this is a fine study. The terms are defined with ex- 
treme care, each step in the study is clearly outlined, and the data are 
carefully analyzed. Whatever questions arise about the findings of the 
study arise out of questions as to the validity of the data with which the 
authors were forced to work. In order to secure data on enough alleged 
delinquents for a distribution study it was necessary to combine widely 
different types of cases covering a five-year period. Seventy per cent of 
the total number of alleged delinquents were children handled by the 
Crime Prevention Division of the Police Department which deals with 
“incipient” delinquency. Males and females were combined, children 
down to one year of age were includedj as were a variety of problems rang- 
ing from those charged with serious crimes to those charged with such 
offenses as “‘sullenness,” “enuresis,” “attending wild party,” and “over- 


parking.” Possibly more important than the questions that arise about 
combining the sexes, or such widely different ages, are those that arise 
about including both delinquents and children with personality problems. 
These problems are unlike in their nature and their consequences, they are 
different when viewed from the point of view of either causation or treat- 
ment, and they may have widely different patterns of distribution. 

The validity of the findings of this study depends upon the extent to 
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which such cases represent valid indexes to the delinquency situation in 
the several areas, or, more basically, valid indexes to actual differences in 
the population, or the physical or cultural characteristics of the areas. 
Even with the best indexes it is somewhat difficult to make these differ- 
entiations, especially in cities such as Berkeley, which are only segments 
of larger communities and therefore do not include such widely different 
types of areas as are found when comparisons are made between the ex- 
tremely disorganized sections and the residential suburbs of large metro- 
politan centers. As regards this study, the range of rates is so great that 
at the extremes, at least, they must represent actual differences between 
areas. Whether or not some of the differences between the rates in areas 
with the same general characteristics, although statistically significant, 
represent actual differences that would be sustained by additional studies, 
or fluctuations due to unknown variables in this series, are questions that 
can be answered only by such additional studies. 

The Appendix of this volume includes interesting reports of three spe- 
cial investigations dealing with problems closely related to delinquency. 


Henry D. McKay 
Chicago, Illinois 


Crime and Sexual Development: Movement and Fixation of the Libido in 
Criminotic Individuals. By ARTHUR N. Foxe. Glen Falls, N.Y.: 
Monograph Editions, 1936. Pp. 91. $2.75. 

This monograph, by a psychoanalyst in Great Meadow Prison, New 
York, is based on examinations of about fifteen hundred inmates of a state 
prison and about fifteen hundred psychoanalytic hours with such inmates 
over a three-year period. It presents a classification of crimes based on 
development from oral to anal component, which are arrived at by the 
assumption of universal symbolism which is characteristic of much of the 
work of psychoanalysts. 


EpwIn H. SUTHERLAND 
Indiana University 


Diagnostic Criminology. By Lowe. S. Settinc. Ann Arbor: Edwards 

Bros., Inc., 1935. Pp. viit175. $2.25. 

This little lithoprinted book is designed primarily for persons training 
in psychiatry who have had no experience in courts or reformatory institu- 
tions. The body of the book is composed of two chapters on the tech- 
niques which should be used in the examination of adult offenders and 
juvenile offenders, and one chapter on the syndromes which are found in 
such offenders. The fact that a psychiatrist with several years’ experience 
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in clinical work with offenders has found it necessary to write a book cf 
this elementary nature justifies the inference that he believes the psychi- 
atrist knows nothing about criminology when he finishes his medical work 
and has no general techniques which he can use in the study of patients of 


this nature. 
Epwin H. SUTHERLAND 
Indiana University 


Die Behandlung der Alten und Kranken bei den Naturvilkern. By JOHN 
Kory. Stuttgart: C. L. Hirschfeld, 1934. Pp. xxxix+373. Rm. 13.50. 


This study in social anthropology deals with the question: How have 
primitive people treated the elderly, sick, crippled, and otherwise weakly 
or incapacitated members of their social group? After a brief reference to 
the behavior of animals in this connection, the customs of peoples all over 
the world are reviewed in considerable and documented detail. A short 
account is then given of the status of the old and sick among semicivilized 
and civilized societies during the historic period. 

Killing elderly and sick persons by various methods, sometimes cere- 
monial, is a widespread form of group behavior. Among the theories 
which have been brought forward as explanations are economic pressure, 
often interpreted in terms of the “‘process of natural selection’; the effect 
of nomadic life; and the direct influence of religious and magical ideas. 
Freudian interpretations of the destruction of aged parents also receive 
attention. The author’s critical review of facts and theories leads him to 
the conclusion that destruction or harsh treatment of the aged and sick is 
found among very primitive peoples only at times of crisis, as when a tribe 
flees from pestilence or enemies; whereas with increasing size and com- 
plexity of social organizations there arise attitudes and conflicts which 
result in harsh treatmen, of the helpless. Religious and magical elements 
may sanction and extend this behavior, which the author regards as most 
fully developed in the later rather than the earlier stages of the evolution 
of social groups. 

M. Davis 
Julius Rosenwald Fund 


Government by Merit: An Analysis of the Problem of Government Person- 
nel. By Luctus WILMERDING, JR. New York and London: McGraw- 
Hill Book Co., 1935. Pp. vii+294. $3.00. 

This volume is the last of a series of monographs written for the Com- 
mission of Inquiry on Better Government Personnel. It was prepared 
after all the other monographs had been submitted, and evidence had 
been collected at public hearings in various cities in the United States. 


| 
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“. . . Its purpose is to suggest the methods and devices by which the 
offices of government may be filled with men of competence and char- 
acter” (p. 1). “The real problem is to explain how men of character and 
competence are to be discovered, and how, when discovered, they are to 
be induced to enter and remain in the public service” (p. 8). This the 
author attempts in his analysis of the major fields of personnel administra- 
tion: classification (chaps. iii and iv); recruitment (chaps. v—vii); promo- 
tion (chap. viii); salaries (chap. ix); and retirement (chap. x). Other chap- 
ters are devoted to civil rights (chap. xii), machinery of negotiation (chap. 
xiii), and control of the civil service (chap. xiv). Chapter xi examines such 
“ancillary questions” as prestige, disciplinary action, etc. The problems 
of personnel in state and local governments are dismissed in a short final 
chapter (xv, 275-81). The author fails to bring out clearly the differences 
between the federal personnel problem and the local civil service. 

The analysis is almost entirely concerned with a critique of present 
federal practice, with suggestions for its improvement. The latter can be 
summed up as an uncritical prescription of many of the salient features of 
British practice (as, e.g., the establishment of a branch of the service for 
administrators per se [pp. 157-59]), without adequate attention to the 
problem of their workability or advisability in the context of American 
political life and social institutions. 

Many of Mr. Wilmerding’s suggestions for the improvement of the 
personnel administration of the federal service are of value, as, for exam- 
ple, the emphasis on the need for centralization of personnel control in 
some one agency (chap. xiv), for recruitment and promotion on the basis 
of merit alone (pp. 149, 161), and for the simplification of the system of 
classification now in use (p. 57). The work also brings together in one 
place a consideration of all the major aspects of public personnel adminis- 
tration, and some of their interrelations are thus brought out. The so- 
ciologist will be interested in the author’s explanation of the rise of present 
problems and developments in the organization and functions of govern- 
ment in terms of changing social conditions (pp. 17-22). 

Mr. Wilmerding’s conclusions are largely a reflection of his views con- 
cerning education and the proper method of training for the public serv- 
ice. “The purpose of general education,” he says, “is . . . . only to train 
the intelligence so that it may later be directed with profit to the accumu- 
lation of specialized knowledge. Whether this training be had in econom- 
ics, in mathematics, in literature, or in art is wholly immaterial... . ,” 
subject to the exception that training in the social sciences is less valuable 
than that in other disciplines “by reason of the fact that the proper com- 
prehension of social relationships is less easily acquired by the immature 
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minds of college students than is the proper comprehension of other dis- 
ciplines” (p. 109). 

One of the great gaps in the literature of public administration is a well- 
documented, clear, objective, and comprehensive presentation of the 
problems and critique of the practices of public personnel administration. 
That gap remains unfilled. 


MARSHALL E. Dimock 
University of Chicago 


Uniform State Action: A Possible Substitute for Centralization. By W. 
BROOKE GRAVES. Chapel Hill: University of North Carolina Press, 
1934. Pp. xii+368. $3.50. 

Mobile social forces, stemming largely though not entirely from eco- 
nomic forces, often run counter to immobile government. Especially when 
a federal system is reinforced by an iron-bound Constitution and an un- 
terrified Supreme Court can we expect to find social forces butting their 
collective head against a stone wall. One gap in that wall—the possibility 
of uniform action—is discussed by Professor Graves in this volume. The 
National Conference of Commissioners on Uniform State Laws, the Amer- 
ican Legislators’ Association, the American Law Institute, the Governors’ 
Conference, and a host of associations of state administrative officials 
have made efforts to break through that gap and do by co-operation what 
cannot be done by the Constitution. Most of these efforts are faithfully 
described by the author as a result of immense efforts in gathering facts 
from many diverse sources. 

It is necessary to admit that the book is uncritical. Letters from secre- 
taries and association propaganda are accepted at their face value. We 
learn that uniform state action comes more readily in commercial law 
than in social legislation, but we do not learn much else in the way of 
effective appraisal of the movement. Little light is cast on that major 
question of American policy: Can we wait for uniform state action or 
must we amend the Constitution? A concluding chapter which presents 
a thoughtful program “‘to hasten uniformity” has some excellent analysis 
but is all too brief. 

The reviewer is often puzzled by volumes like this which display much 
initiative, industry, and thoughtfulness but too little critical effort. In this 
case four eminent political scientists are reported to have ‘‘read the entire 
manuscript.” Reading by a few tough-minded lesser lights, who had 
specialized in the problems discussed, might have made a better book. 


GrorGE C. S. BENSON 


Council of State Governments 
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The Government of a Great American City. Compiled by FREDERICK P. 
StrEFF. Baltimore: H. G. Roebuck & Son, 1935. Pp. xii+379. $2.50. 
This is a compilation of essays describing the various municipal depart- 

ments and agencies of Baltimore, Maryland. As the compiler points out 

in his Preface, ‘Baltimore lends itself most appropriately for study, since 
it has practically all of the problems and contributory conditions of cities 
that approximate its size.” 

The volume is not in any sense a textbook on city government or local 
administration. The procedure of having municipal officials write the 
story of their own departments is at the same time the chief advantage of 
the book and its most serious weakness. The first-hand information makes 
for readability, but perspective, balance, and objective analytical judg- 
ment are naturally lacking when the functions of each municipal agency 
are set down as “free and equal facts.” 

The utility of the book is largely limited, therefore, to students entering 
upon the study of the problems confronting modern cities. Advanced stu- 
dents and research scholars will find the sole contribution of the volume 


in its illustrative details and case histories. 
V. BETTERS 
United States Conference of Mayors 


Washington, D.C. 


The Kohler Strike: Its Socio-economic Causes and Effects. By WALTER H. 
Upnorr. Chicago: Charles H. Kerr and Co., 1935. Pp. 139. $1.50. 


This study, undertaken as an academic research project, presents a 
non-partisan account of the usual contradictory opinions accompanying 
trade disputes which involve poorly organized wage-earners. The author 
traces the maturation of the dispute, including an account of the founding 
of the industry, the policies of the professedly benign management, the 
forming of the union, and the growth of tensions issuing in overt conflict. 

Whether this strike arose in consequence of or in spite ct the efforts of 
the owner to make the one-company town a model community is not as- 
certainable. But the failure of such benevolent efforts, like others under 
similar circumstances, to control attitudes or to secure the acquiescence 
of the employees, has wider implications, such as, for instance, the prob- 
able outcome of attempted political regimentation. The book supplies 
source materials for the study of collective action and some generaliza- 
tions pertaining to the strike in question. ; 

E. T. HILLer 
University of Illinois 
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Zur Kritik moderner Krisentheorien. By NATALIE MoszKowsKA. Prague: 
Verlag der “Neuen Weltbiihne,” 1935. Pp. 109. 


The author, known as an orthodox representative of Marxian econom- 
ics, sets out to defend and restate the cycle theory of the Master and to 
refute important opponents. Of course, only socialist writers merit the 
distinction of being discussed; actually only a few German and Austrian 
socialists with somewhat heterodox views (Léwe, Lederer, Otto Bauer, 
Heimenn, C. Landauer) are taken to task. And even they are used largely 
as excuses for the author’s purpose—namely, for the denunciation of la- 
bor’s alleged expropriation through superaccumulation and Verelendung; 
the cycles are explained accordingly in terms of an unqualified under- 
consumption theory, not embarassed by any of the major arguments to 
the contrary brought forward by “‘bourgeois” economists. The little book 
is useful, however, as an intelligent and short statement of the limited 
range of doctrines which it attempts to refute, such as the cycle theories 
based on alleged consequences (shortage of purchasing power or shortage 
of productive capital goods) due to technological progress; or the techno- 
logical explanation for the (allegedly) falling tendency of the profit rate, 
etc. It is interesting, too, to illustrate the difficulties which orthodox 
Marxism has to face in dealing with modern facts; the most instructive 
pages are those (chap. v) on which every attempt to introduce irrational 
elements into the wicked capitalists’ dispositions are passionately com- 
batted. It is “refreshing,” at any rate, to read a book on depressions which 
reminds one of the good old pre-war time, when most theorists of the cycle 
did not care to devote any attention to the monetary element; it is not 
even mentioned by Dr. Moszkowska, and hardly any reference to price 
problems and similar “trivial” things occurs in her study. 


MELCHIOR PALYI 
University of Chicago 


The International Protection of Labor; International Labor Organization, 
History and Law. By BouTELLE ELLSwortH Lowe. New York: Mac- 
millan Co., 1935. Pp. Ixxiii+-594. $4.00. 

Much new material has been added to the 1921 edition of Mr. Lowe’s 
The International Protection of Labor to carry it through the eighteenth 
general conference of the International Labor Organization in 1934. In- 
dividuals and groups concerned with the establishing of international 
standards to safeguard the rights of workers, employers, and the general 
public rejoiced in the action of Congress and the President on August 20, 
1934, when the United States became a member of the International 
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Labor Organization. Since then an increasing number of Americans have 
realized the importance of acquainting themselves with just the sort of 
information Mr. Lowe has so successfully gathered and presented in the 
new edition of his book. 

The Introduction outlines those phases of international action which 
have had an effect on labor and which have lent impetus to international 
labor legislation. It contains, in addition, a résumé of the proceedings of 
eighteen I.L.O. annual conferences. A chronological account of the devel- 
opment of the movement for international labor legislation from its initial 
expression by Robert Owen at Aix-la-Chapelle in 1818 is an assemblage of 
material which bears ample evidence of effective scholarly research. So 
also does the section (chap. v) dealing with labor legislation in our forty- 
eight states and with America in relation to world-leadership and social 
legislation, touching also on the effect of the New Deal and on the diffi- 
culties connected with state legislation in a highly competitive system. 
Early European polypartite and bipartite labor treaties are adequately 
covered. 

Of the 667 pages of the book, 499 cover Appendixes including bibliog- 
raphies, an Index, and a complete documentary history from the propo- 
sals of the Congress at Roubaix in 1884 through the recommendations and 
draft conventions of the eighteenth conference of the I.L.O. It is unfor- 
tunate that the Index is not where one naturally looks for it—at the end 


of the book—instead of 193 pages from the end. 
Mary B. GILson 
London 


Methods of Controlling Votes in Philadelphia. By D. H. Kurtzman. Phil- 

adelphia: University of Pennsylvania, 1935. Pp. 173. 

This dissertation furnishes an excellent companion volume to J. T. Sal- 
ter’s Boss Rule. It has some of the documentation and tabular material 
that scholars found lacking in Salter’s book, and the author admits 
frankly that he is dealing only with the minutiae of Philadelphia politics 
and not with the leadership at the top and the interrelations between busi- 
ness and politics. Asa place for studying party organization, Philadelphia 
has the advantage that the names of precinct leaders are matters of public 
record. In a city such as Chicago the names of precinct executives are 
guarded by organization leaders like trade secrets. In spite of the ease he 
had in locating his victims, Kurtzman does not present a very thorough 
examination of their traits. In his study of upstate New York precinct 
committeemen W. E. Mosher gave a classification by education and occu- 
pation. Surely it would have been possible to furnish the same data for 
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the Philadelphia divisional leaders. The social and economic conditions 
which are commonly associated with strong party organization might also 
have been investigated. 

The tables on the jobs held by the precinct captains are very useful, 
and the author makes a good point in showing that the civil service sys- 
tem of the city of Philadelphia, defective though it is, has practically elim- 
inated active politicians from city pay-rolls. The general picture that he 
paints of the winning of votes by favors is similar to what one would find 
in New York or Chicago. In discussing the way out of the vicious circle 
the author fails to refer to the experience of Cincinnati, Hamilton, Mil- 
waukee, and a number of other cities which have demonstrated the possi- 
bility of building up a volunteer political organization whose morale is 
partly based upon civic pride. 


F. GosNELL 
University of Chicago 


Dictatorship in the Modern World. Edited by Guy STANTON Forp. Min- 
neapolis: University of Minnesota Press. 1935. Pp. iv+179. $2.50. 
This symposium of seven essays grew out of a general session of ' the 

American Historical Association. Some of the chapters are brilliantly 
done and contain new insights; others merely summarize materials which 
may be found elsewhere. Contradictory points of view are expressed by 
the different contributors. Thus, Max Lerner contends that the Fascist 
dictatorship has become the mailed fist thrust out in defense of the capi- 
talist nation state (p. 8); whereas Hans Kohn says “‘it is an oversimplifica- 
tion to interpret fascism only from the economic standpoint, as the last 
stage of decaying monopoly-capitalism” (p. 146). Differences of opinion 
are likewise expressed regarding the permanence of Fascism. 

All the essays deal with post-World War dictatorships except J. F. 
Rippy’s, which discusses some of the interesting and bizarre Spanish- 
American dictatorships of the nineteenth century. H. C. Deutsch gives a 
very tempered account of the origins of dictatorship in Germany, stressing 
the demand for responsible leadership which has been present in Ger- 
many since the departure of Bismarck. The concluding chapter by D. W. 
Brogan on the prospects for democracy is brief but closely reasoned and 
convincing. Spencer’s useful condensation of his book on Italy and Lutz’s 
chapter of European dictatorships complete the volume, which is more 
concerned with the origins of dictatorship than with its operation and 
technique. 

HAROLD F. GOSNELL 


University of Chicago 
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Latin America. By STEPHEN DuccaNn. New York: World Peace Foundation, 
1936. Pp. 65. $0.75. 

Raw Materials, Population Pressure and War. By StR NORMAN ANGELL. New 
York: World Peace Foundation, 1936. Pp. 46. $0.75. 


These two books have little in common as far as content is concerned. They 
are alike, however, in that they are both exhibits of the excellent effort which 
the World Peace Foundation is making to promote international good-will and 
understanding. Dr. Duggan’s book, after sketching briefly the influence of 
geography, the historical background, and the social institutions, gives major 
attention to the political and economic transformation which has taken place in 
the Latin half of the Western world and to a discussion of pan- and anti- 
Americanism. He concludes by pointing out that “wider and deeper cultural 
relations” and not “primarily increased economic relations” are necessary to 
develop a better understanding with our Latin-American neighbors. 

Sir Norman Angell makes his characteristic approach to the problems which 
he discusses; first, an invoice of the prevailing opinions about the “facts,” and, 
second, a presentation of the “actual facts.”” The substance of his argument is 
found on page 41: “Neither the struggle for ‘raw material’ nor for, population 
outlets’ is normally dictated by any real economic or peace need. Both find their 
motive in military advantage.” He rests the case for the solution of these prob- 
lems in an attempt “to get at the facts authoritatively and bring them home 
vividly to the public mind.” 

Such succinct and authoritative reports as these should find a wide use in 
adult education and junior-college courses. At that they will serve as a weak 
antitoxin for the misstatements and pap which the screen newspaper brings 
so “vividly to the public mind.” 

S. JOHNSON 
University of Chicago 


The Oasis of Damascus. By J. ALLEN Tower. Beirut, Syria: American Press, 
1935. Pp. xi+51. 


This monograph, written from the point of view of human geography, deals 
with the regional setting, the water supply, and the pattern of land use of the 
—- entrepét city of Damascus. A Bibliography of twenty-nine titles is in- 
cluded. 


S. JOHNSON 
University of Chicago 


The Nazi Dictatorship. By FrepErick L. ScoumMAN. New York: Alfred A. 

Knopf, Inc., 1936. Pp. xii+516+xiv. $3.50. 

This is a second and revised edition of Professor Schuman’s study in the social 
pathology and politics of Fascism. The new section, some twenty pages, deals 
with the events of 1935 and 1936, particularly the economic dilemma of the Nazi 
state, the new wave of anti-Semitism, and the diplomatic crises following upon 
Hitler’s repudiation of the treaties of Versailles and Locarno. 
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The Lost Generation. By Maxine Davis. New York: Macmillan Co., 1936. 


Pp. xii+385. $2.50. 


This book is the result of ‘observation, analysis, eclecticism, personal opin- 
ion, and personal conclusion’’ about American “‘youth”’ set down in the style of 
a journalist after a trip of more than ten thousand miles over the United States. 
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